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VOLUME 


Unusual  AFRICAN  VIOLETS  Will  Bring 

New  Beauty  to  your  indoor  windowsill  garden 
another  sure  prize-winner  tn  your  own  collection  ! 

RUFFLED  gUEEN 

$3.25  postpaid 

•  Fringed  Dark  Burgundy 

#  Massive  duPont  foliage 
O  Always  5  or  more  buds 

HERE’S  an  African  Violet  that  will  catch  the  eye  of  every  visitor! 

Extra  heavy  flower  stalks  always  carry  more  than  5  huge  buds,  and  the  edges  of  each  petal  are 
so  heavily  ruffled  and  frilled  that  they  have  an  appearance  of  being  edged  with  lace  of  a  lighter 
shade  than  the  rest  of  the  wide-open  flowers! 

As  each  bud  unfolds  it  is  a  joy  to  behold!  The  crinkled  petals  have  such  heavy  substance  that  you 
can  hardly  wait  until  it  attains  full  size  and  true  color  ...  a  blue  burgundy  that  is  a  bit  darker 
than  Purple  Dawn.  The  reverse  of  each  WIDELY  OPENED  flower  is  a  real  novelty  also,  remind¬ 
ing  you  of  starched  ruffles! 

Massive  DuPont  foliage  with  stems  of  pencil  thickness  or  even  more,  and  each  leaf  will  attain 
unusual  size.  'This  wonderful  new  variety  might  be  our  best  seller  this  season!  Order  Now. 

VELVET  GIRL 

$3.25  postpaid 

•  Was  ‘‘tops”  last  season 

•  Lots  of  b:g  flowers 

•  Rich  orchid  with  dark  tips 

LOOK  at  the  photograph,  for  it  tells  you 
more  than  words  can  describe!  Clean-cut 
and  adorable. 

32  PAGE  CATALOG  FREE 

The  biggest  catalog  we’ve  ever  issued  .  .  .  contains 
19  true  photographs  and  honest  descriptions  of  all 
33  varieties  listed.  If  you  want  plants  that  are 
guaranteed  to  arrive  in  good  condition  order  from  — 

Spoutz  vtoiet"  Greenhouse 

34368  MORAVIAN  DRIVE 

FRASER,  MICHIGAN 


DO  YOU  HAVE 

Pink  Delight  Lacy  Girl 

Star  Sapphire  Rainbow  Geneva 

Blue  Heiress  Red  King 

Purple  Dawn  Blue  Warrior 

You’ll  find  them  among  the  33  BEST  VARIETIES 

described  in  our  catalog! 


Shipping  season  commences  when  weather  in 
Detroit  is  above  40  degrees  to  prevent  plants 
from  freezing! 


LAZY  SUSAN  STANDS 

FOR  AFRICAN  VIOLET  LOVERS 

LAZY  SUSAN  PLANT  TREE 


PRICE  $42.50 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  SALE 

10  PERCENT  DISCOUNT  ON 
ABOVE  PRICES  IF  PURCHASED 
BEFORE  SEPTEMBER  1,  1952 


DESCRIPTION  OF  LAZY  SUSAN 
PLANT  TREE 

©  EASILY  HOLDS  FIFTY  PLANTS 

©  HAS  FOUR  SHELVES  10”,  16”,  22” 
AND  28”  IN  DIAMETER 

®  HEIGHT  55”  —  WEIGHT  23  LBS. 

Shipped  Knocked  Down  Flat 
(Easy  To  Set  Up) 

These  attractive  and  sturdy  Lazy  Susans 
display  your  beautiful  plants  and  make  it 
easy  to  water  and  change  position  which  is 
so  necessary  to  proper  plant  culture. 

The  shelves  rotate  easily. 

These  stands  are  highly  decorative  as  well 
as  useful  for  any  room  in  your  home. 

'  ☆  ☆  ☆  ☆ 

Features  Common  to  both  Stands 

@  Attractive  Sturdy  Contruction 

©  Chrome  Plated  Tubing 

©  Tempered  Masonite  Shelves  with  baked 
on  green  hammertone  finish 

@  Green  finished  steel  tripod  base 

☆  ☆  ☆  ☆ 

DESCRIPTION  OF  LAZY  SUSAN 
LAMP  STAND 

It  can  be  used  as  a  combination  flower 
and  magazine  stand.  Has  two  24”  shelves. 
The  top  shelf  easily  holds  7  large  plants. 
The  lower  shelf  holds  30  small  pots  or  can 
be  used  as  a  magazine  shelf. 

Furnished  Without  Lampshade 

It  is  fitted  to  mount  any  three  wire  lamp 
shade. 

HEIGHT  55”  —  WEIGHT  ABOUT  20  LBS. 

Shipped  Knocked  Down 
(Easy  To  Set  Up) 


CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  MUST  ACCOMPANY  ORDER 
Shipped  Express  Collect  —  Do  Not  Send  Cash 
Add  2%  Sales  Tax  in  Illinois 

PETRICK  BROTHERS,  Ine. 

1938  N.  Springfield  Ave.  Chicago  47,  Illinois 


ONE  THOUSAND  WORDS  . . . 

could  not  begin  to  tell  the  story  of  PINK  CHEER  as  well  as  the  front  cover  of 
this  magazine.  The  beauty  of  this,  our  own  introduction,*  is  there  for  all  to  see. 

The  story,  however,  is  not  quite  complete. 

Those  who  saw  PINK  CHEER  at  the  National  Convention  will  be  quick  to 
agree  that  the  picture  doesn’t  do  justice  to  the  color  of  bloom.  PINK  CHEER  is  truly 
the  deepest  rose  pink  yet  seen. 

PINK  CHEER  WILL  BE  SHIPPED 

We  are  accepting  mail  orders  (on  this  variety  only)  for  immediate  delivery. 

Plants  are  strong  21/4”  in  bloom.  They  will  be  shipped  in  plastic  pots  to  help 
insure  good  condition  upon  arrival. 

Price  .  .  .  $2.50  Postpaid 

*See  Registration  report,  March  ’52  “African  Violet  Magazine”,  page  50 


VACATION  TIME  IS  HERE 

IF  YOUR  VACATION  TRIP  TAKES  YOU  INTO  OR  NEAR  NEW  YORK  STATE, 
PLAN  TO  VISIT  OUR  GREENHOUSE.  OUR  DISPLAY  IS  ONE  OF  THE  FINEST, 
VISITORS  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME. 


JOHN  R.  GENT 

595  VOSBURG  ROAD,  WEBSTER,  N.  Y. 

2  MILES  BEYOND  SEA  BREEZE 


Ofvr^/^/O 


THE  SELECT  VIOLET  HOUSE 


ONE  fellow  'has  one  thing  'new  -  we  have  something  else  new.  Remember  we 


do  nht  always  have  the  other  fellows  new  varieties.  \ 


African  violets  are  developing  so  fast  you  cannot  keep  up  with  them,  so  be  sure 
you  get  the  best  when  you  buy,  YOU  ARE  THE  JUDGE,  Send  for  my  circu¬ 
lar. 


^ucind 


‘"ORIENTAL”  A  PRIZE  winning  variety  at  the  National  African  Violet 
Show  in  Philadelphia.  You  have  been  awaiting  this  striking  variety,  here 
it  is  for  $2.50  each.  ^"CALIFORNIA  RED”  the  reddest  African  violet  we 
have  seen.  According  to  the  story  circulated  through  the  Grapevine  there 
is  quite  a  mystery  connected  with  the  origin  of  this  variety  $2.50  each. 


Circular  on  Varieties  shown  at  the  Chicago  Show  upon  request. 
We  reserve  the  right  to  limit  the  quantity  of  any  of  the  varieties. 


GREENHOUSE  OPEN  9  a,  m.  to  5  p.  m.  LOCATED  ON  ROUTE  90 
NORTH  OF  YOUNGSTOWN,  2023  BELMONT  AVE.,  PHONE  3-9567 


MARY  MEEDS 


Box  1444 


YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


African  Violet  Magazine 
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MY  SMALL  COLLECTION  OF  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


Mai  M.  Freyre^  Mayaguez,  Puerto  Rico 


Piii'Ce  two  years  ago  I  began  my  collection  of 
African  violets,  buying  plants  from  the  States 
and  from  some  plant  growers  of  the  Island.  Up 
to  date  I  possess  more  than  thirty  varieties  of 
them.  Among  them  I  have  several  plants  of  the 
S.  grotei  (creeping)  of  a  Purple  Blue  Color  and 
some  rare  different  varieties.  The  Saintpaulia 
grotei  seems  to  be  like  a  hanging  basket,  it  is 
wonderful. 

Here  in  Puerto  Rico,  we  have  many  enthusiasts 
of  this  beautiful  house  plant  and  in  spite  of  that 
many  of  the  African  violet  lovers  say  that  this 


tropical  climate  of  our  beautiful  Island  is  harm¬ 
ful  to  them,  they  grow  wonderfully  and  are  pro¬ 
fuse  bloomers. 

I  am  a  lover  and  admirer  of  flowers,  and  this 
is  my  hobby,  but  since  I  came  in  relation  with 
this  marvelous  little  plant,  they  have  my  prefer¬ 
ence. 

I  possess  nowadays  more  than  six  hundred 
plants  and  I  am  just  beginning  in  my  home  a 
small  African  violet  business. 


f£i0$  the  PiAMTS 


PUOUCTS  (Kills  or  Repe!s) 
Many  IMSiCTS  sych  css 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  MITE 
t  tED  spmm  ^ 

,  APHIDS 

MIDSE  Am  ETC 


AmxAH  viouT  Bim  amv 


Jmtpkci  KAPSUIATE  m  sNf 


OTHii  fiomms  AMD  PLAMIS 


APPROVED  BY  AUTHORITIES  Available  at  your  Favorite  Seed,  Hardware,  Florist  or  Variety 
Store. 

“AFRICAN  VIOLET  MAGAZINE  SPECIAL** 

20-oz  size  15-30-15  All  Soluble  Liquid  Fertilizer  Regiilar  $1.25  (for  feeding  African  Violets  and 
other  house  plants).  Kapsulate  (30  capsules)  Regular  $1.25  value  ALL  for  TWO  DOLLARS 

OR 

“New  Combination  Boxes  consisting  of  30  Kapsulates  (Capsules)  and  2%  ounces  of  PLANT-L- 
IZJSR  (High  Soluble  Fertilizer  for  Liquid  Feeding).  Used  to  sell  for  $2.00  now  only  ONE  DOLLAR.” 

KELLY  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  AY.  McKEESPORT,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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First  with  the  Latest  and  the  Best 


RED  PRINCESS 
ADVANCE  LISTING 

Yes,  the  most  wonderful  RED  AFRICAN  VIOLET, 
positively  the  REDDEST  we  know  of.  Translucent 
crimson.  It  is  not  scarlet,  but  a  pure  glowing  wine- 
red. 

We  are  offering  this  charming  plant  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  it  will  be  available  July  or  August — 
if  possible  in  bud  or  bloom.  By  ordering  now  you 
may  be  assured  of  enjoying  this  BRILLIANT  and 
CERTAINLY  UNIQUE  RED  in  full  bloom  in  yom 
own  home  this  winter.  Take  our  word  for  it,  beauti¬ 
ful  Red  Princess  is  the  one  and  only  TRUE  CRIM¬ 
SON  VIOLET  well  worth  waiting  for.  Orders  placed 
now  will  be  filled  strictly  in  rotation.  Each  $2.50. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  Star  in  your  collection 
Our  Brilliant  New 

PINK  FANTASY 

The  deepest  darkest  pink  — 

Glowing-  cerise  cast  even  deeper 
At  the  throat 

Truly  the  most  exquisite  companion 
To  our  own  famnus  Fantasy 

Limited  supply  so  order  early.  Each  $2.50 


Plants  shipped  Parcel  Post 
Special  Handling 

$6  orders  or  more,  postpaid;  if  less  add 
60c— No  C.O.D.’s 


On  your  vacation  —  and  while  visiting  our 
beautiful  Washington  —  make  it  a  point  to 
stop  in  and  see  our  many  New  and  Old 
Favorite  varieties  of  Saintpaulias.  You  are 
cordially  invited. 

Prices  from  $1.00  to  $2.50 


ONE  FREE  with  Three  (value  $1) 
at  greenhouse  only 


NORSERlis 

U.  S.  Route  No.  1 
Beltsville,  Maryland 
Known  for  Quality  Plants 


THE  PROGRAM  COMMITTEE  WOULD 


LIKE  TO  HEAR  FROM  YOU  — 


Plans  are  being  made  now  for  the  1953  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  meeting  in  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
Suggestions  from  YOU  would  be  most  welcomed 
by  the  Program  Committee. 


Write  to: 

MRS.  JAMES  B.  CAREY 
601  Garden  Avenue 
Fountain  City,  Tenn. 


The  African  Violet  Magazine,  is  published 
quarterly  by  the  African  Violet  Magazine  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  P.  0.  Box  1326,  201  W.  Clinch  Ave., 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  Entered  as  second  class  matter 
at  Knoxville,  Tenn,,  under  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1879. 


Communications  should  be  addressed  to  Executive 
and  Editorial  offices,  Alma  Wright,  Editor,  Box 
1326,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 


DUES:  $3.00  FOR  12  MONTHS. 


Subscription  price;  To  all  members  of  the  African 
Violet  Society  of  America  Inc.  $2.00  a  year,  50 
cts.  a  copy,  which  amount  is  included  in  the  annual 
membership  dues/  of  $3.00  To  all  others  $3.00  a 
year,  75  cts.  a  copy.  There  are  no  $2.00  member¬ 
ships. 


Advertising  rates  on  request. 


Copyright  June  1952  by  African  Violet  Maga¬ 
zine  Publishing  Co. 


Change  of  address;  Send  your  new  address  at 
least  30  days  before  the  date  of  the  issue  with 
which  it  is  to  take  effect.  Send  old  address  with 
the  new,  enclosing  if  possible  your  address  label. 
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3^emem£et? 


Oup  convention  was  the  largest  in  our  short  history.  Those 
who  did  not  attend  surely  missed  a  grand  meeting  with  an  African 
Violet  fellowship  that  cannot  be  surpassed. 

We  want  to  sincerely  thank  Mrs.  William  H.  Fowkes,  General 
Chairman;  Mrs.  Elmer  Szontagh^  Co-Chairman;  Mrs,  E.  G.  Magill^ 
Program  Chairman  and  all  the  local  members  who  made  this  con¬ 
vention  the  grand  success  that  it  was.  Our  thanks  are  also  extended 
to  the  commercial  exhibitors  —  and  to  those  whO'  very  generously 
contributed  the  many  prizes  and  surprises  which  were  given  out 
all  during  the  convention. 

One  of  the  foremost  features  of  the  convention  was  the  participation  of  the  Affili¬ 
ated  Chapters  or  Societies.  This  was  most  evident  in  the  interestingly  competitive 
amateur  show  —  which  is  coming  more  and  more  to  the  front  as  a  truly  great  highlight 
of  our  convention.  Your  Board  has  appointed  Mrs,  E.  G.  Magill  as  Chairman  of  Affili¬ 
ated  Chapters.  Your  Board  also  voted  unanimously  that  after  January  1953  no 
group  would  be  allowed  to  retain  50^  of  a  membership  for  its  treasury  unless  it  was 
an  Affiliated  Chapter  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc. 

Briefly  the  necessary  qualifications  for  affiliation  are: 

1.  At  least  25%  of  each  Chapter's  local  members  must  also  be  members  of 
African  Violet  Society  of  America. 

2.  All  officers  of  each  Affiliated  Chapter  must  be  members  of  African  Violet 
Society  of  America. 

3.  Each  Affiliated  Chapter  must  submit  a  copy  of  its  Constitution  and  By-laws, 
and  all  amendments  thereto,  to  African  Violet  Society  of  America, 

4.  Each  Affiliated  Chapter  must  submit  a  copy  of  its  entire  membership,  includ¬ 
ing  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  its  officers,  to  African  Violet  Society 
of  America.  Such  list  to  be  composed  of  the  names  and  the  addresses  of  all 
local  members.  These  lists  to  be  submitted  once  each  year  immediately  after 
the  election  of  new  officers  by  Affiliated  Chapters. 

5.  Each  Affiliated  Chapter  must  pay  to  African  Violet  Society  of  America  an 
annual  Membership  Fee  of  $2.50. 

Nashville,  Tennessee  is  our  next  convention  city  with  Mrs.  Arthur  Radtke  repre¬ 
senting  our  Society  as  Chairman.  Mrs.  W.  C.  Dalton  is  the  General  Chairman;  and 
Mrs.  James  B'.  Carey  of  Fountain  City  is  Program  Chairman.  Progress  is  already 
being  made  with  plans  for  a  bigger  and  better  convention. 

Husbands  and  wives  may  attend  the  Annual  Meeting  and  share  a  membership  with 
one  vote.  It  may  be  necessary  to  limit  attendance  at  the  banquet  due  to  somewhat 
smaller  facilities  and'  I  would  surely  advise  getting  your  reservations  and  registrations 
in  early  —  when  the  proper  time  comes! 

One  of  the  many  surprises  of  the  Chicago  Convention  was  the  appearance  of 
appropriate  Binders  for  your  issues  of  the  AFRICAN  VIOLET  MAGAZINE.  These 
are  now  available  from  our  Editor  and'  you  will  find  information  on  page  42  of  this 
issue. 

Congratulations  to  Mrs.  Eunice  Mercer,  Treasurer  of  the  Metropolitan  African 
Violet  Club  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  to  Mrs.  E.  T.  Huber  of  the  Viking  African  Violet 
Society  for  their  generous  donations  to  our  Research  Fund.  Also  to  the  Akron,  Ohio 
African  Violet  Sbciety  for  their  very  nice  donation, 

I  especially  want  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Board  for  their  faithfulness  in 
their  regular  attendance  to  the  many  sessions.  Without  their  wise  judgment  our  So¬ 
ciety  would  not  be  able  to  progress  as  rapidly  as  it  has!  !  !  ! 

Sincerely, 


STREPTOCARPUS 


I  have  often  wondered  if  plants  like  people  have 
some  relation  that  they  are  not  too  proud  of 
and  when  they  speak  about  them  they  use  that 
hush,  hush,  voice  --  if  they  speak  about  them  at 
all  .  .  .  The  Streptocarpus  and  Saintpaulia  both 
belong  to  the  same  family;  and  from  my  limited 
experience  with  the  former,  the  African  violet 
has  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  when  she  claims 
the  Streptocarpus  for  a  first  cousin. 

Streptocarpus:  The  common  name  is  Cape 
Primrose  and  it  originally  came  from  South  Af¬ 
rica  and  Madagascar.  The  Greek  words  meaning 


twisted  fruit  gives  it  it’s  name  and  the  seed  pod 
bears  this  out  as  it  grows  into  a  narrow  twisted 
pod  that  looks  just  as  though  someone  HAD 
twisted  it. 

There  are  several  species:  S.  dunni,  S.  rexi, 
S.  kewensis  and  S.  wendlandi.  S.  dunni  is  the  most 
striking  species,  I  believe,  as  it  is  said  to  produce 
a  single  leaf  up  to  2  feet  long  with  violet-blue 
flowers  on  stems  2  to  2%  feet  high.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  sounds  most  interesting  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  I  have  not  grovm  it  as  yet.  I  am  familiar 
with  S.  rexi  and  I  grew  a  number  of  these  one 
year  and  they  produced  their  lovely  small  mauve 
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A  small  plant  growing  from  a  leaf  cutting  is 
in  the  foreground.  Seed  pods  are  shown  behind 
the  leaf  and  young  plant  to  show  the  shape  and 
size  of  a  developing  pod. 


Martha  Mears,  Ind. 


flowers  with  a  purple  stripe  at  the  throat,  quite 
abundantly.  After  they  had  flowered  for  a  winter 
and  a  summer  they  died,  I  have  since  been  told 
that  they  are  biennial  and  whether  this  is  true 
or  not  they  did  not  stay  with  me  very  long. 

My  interest  in  the  Streptocarpus  was  aroused 
many  years  ago,  long  before  the  Saintpaulia  was 
as  popular  as  it  is  today.  It  was  through  a  Ges- 
neria  Round  Robin  which  discussed  all  of  the 
plants  in  the  Gesneriaceae  family  of  plants  .  .  . 
that  I  gathered  the  following  information.  I  am 
giving  some  notes  made  then: 

PROPAGATION  BY  SEED 

Use  a  covered  container  which  has  been  filled 
with  equal  parts  of  finely  sifted  peat  moss  and 
sand  with  a  little  charcoal  or  broken  pot  in  the 
bottom  of  the  container  for  drainage.  Place  the 
seed  lightly  on  the  surface  of  the  peat  and  sand 
and  press  in  —  do  not  cover  them  --  just  press 
them  into  the  mixture.  Cover  the  container  and 
keep  in  the  shade  until  the  little  seeds  begin  to 
come  up. 

As  soon  as  the  young  leaves  are  about  V2  inch 
tall  pot  into  a  2^/4  inch  pot.  Remember  to  always 
use  drainage  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  ...  as  the 
plants  grow  repot  them  into  4  inch  pots.  Three 
year  old  specimen  plants  will  reach  a  spread  of 
24-30  inches  with  up  to  100  blossoms  if  they  are 
properly  cared  for.  (So  they  said!) 


PROPAGATION  BY  DIVISION 

This  seems  to  be  the  easiest  and  quickest 
method  to  increase  your  supply  of  Streptocarpus. 
The  mature  Streptocarpus  plant  has  a  rhizome 
like  growth  from  which  the  leaves  grow.  By  cut¬ 
ting  this  rhizome  in  sections  each  containing  some 
leaves  and  roots  —  just  as  you  would  separate  a 
multiple  crown  African  violet  plant  —  you  may 
repot  the  new  plants  into  good  soil  and  they  will 
produce  a  full  grown  Streptocarpus  plant  for  you. 
This  may  be  done  at  any  time  of  the  year  if  the 
plants  are  not  in  bloom.  (For  goodness  sake,  do 
not  move  them  while  they  are  flowering  — ) 

PROPAGATION  BY  LEAF  CUTTING 

Leaf  cuttings  may  be  handled  in  the  same 
manner  as  one  does  African  violets  or  begonias. 
The  large  lateral  veins  are  cut  thru  and  the  leaf 
pegged  down  on  moist  sand  or  the  leaf  stem  end 
may  be  inserted  in  moist  sand,  peat  moss,  ver- 
miculite  or  sphagnum  moss.  Small  plantlets  will 
appear  at  the  base  just  as  the  African  violet 
produces  it’s  little  plants.  This  method  of  propa¬ 
gating  does  work  very  well  and  strong  plantlets 
will  soon  appear.  If  you  use  a  battery  jar  or  other 
covered  container  instead  of  a  pot  or  growing 
flat  do  be  mindful  that  the  leaf  does  not  get  too 
damp  and  rot.  The  same  care  as  one  gives  the 
Saintpaulia  seems  to  to  be  adequate  in  growing 
a  healthy  young  Streptocarpus. 

Cont.  on  Page  56 
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SOILS 

FOR 

AFRICAN 
no  LETS 


H.  G.  Harvey,  Ga. 


Mrs.  Genntison  —  Gathering  woods  dirt, 


The  African  violet  is  not  very  finicky  about 
the  soil  in  which  it  grows.  It  has  a  few  defi¬ 
nite  basic  requirements,  and  it  does  not  care 
very  much  how  those  requirements  are  met.  There 
are  hundreds  of  ways  in  which  a  soil  can  be  built 
up  to  meet  those  requirements,  and  as  a  result, 
there  are  hundreds  of  soils  in  successful  use  by 
the  Violet  amateurs  of  America  today. 

Perhaps  the  most  nearly  fool-proof  formula 
is  the  good  old  reliable  “Three  Thirds”  recipe  — 
one  third  soil,  one  third  humus  and  one  third  sand. 
For  “soil”,  one  can  use  woods  dirt  which  is  the 
black  soil  occurring  in  a  thin  layer  under  trees, 
more  than  half  leaf  mold;  good  garden  soil;  the 
black  loam  that  the  Mid-west  grows  the  Nation’s 
corn  in;  or  some  river  silts.  Avoid  a  clayey  soil. 
For  “humus”,  the  field  is  wide  open.  Some  of  the 
favorites  are:  leaf  mold;  well  rotted  manure;  peat 
moss;  and  compost.  For  “sand”,  use  builders  or 
river  sand,  avoiding  the  finer  packing  sea  beach 
sand.  Alternate  materials  are  vermiculite  and 
cinders  (screened  through  a  quarter  inch  mesh) 
but  these  are  both  rather  tricky;  vermiculite  be¬ 
cause  it  retains  so  much  moisture  and  cinders 
because  they  retain  so  little.  They  are  well  worth¬ 
while  soil  materials  but  are  distinctly  not  fool 
proof.  Mix  up  equal  parts  of  one  material  selected 
from  each  of  the  above  three  lists,  and  the 
chances  are  ninety-five  out  of  a  hundred  that  you 
will  come  up  with  a  satisfactory  violet  potting 
soil. 

It  would  seem  to  be  good  advice  to  recommend 
that  a  person  should  stick  to  a  good  recipe  once 


he  has  found  one  and  tested  it  out  on  his  plants. 
Whether  this  advice  is  good  or  bad,  practically  no 
African  violet  amateur  follows  it.  Nearly  all  of 
them  are  forever  tinkering  or  experimenting  with 
new  or  modified  soils,  and  the  amateur  who  is 
using  the  same  soil  now  as  she  was  eighteen 
months  ago  is  very  much  an  exception. 

So  we  go  into  the  modifications  of  the  “Three 
Thirds”  formula.  In  the  first  place,  with  most 
soils,  one  third  sand  is  more  than  is  required.  This 
is  partly  because  there  is  generally  some  sand  in 
the  soil  part  of  the  formula,  and  partly,  I  believe, 
because  one  third  sand  is  actually  more  than  is 
required  unless  a  little  clay  has  crept  into  the 
mixture  some  way.  Thus  we  get  to  the  “Two 
Fifths”  recipe,  which  is  two  fifths  soil,  two  fifths 
humus  and  one  fifth  sand.  In  general,  this  makes 
a  highly  satisfactory  mixture,  but  it  is  not  as 
universal  and  safe  as  the  older  one. 

Next,  we  run  up  against  the  fact  that  soil  and 
humus  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  interchange¬ 
able.  The  balanced  condition  of  an  equal  amount 
of  soil  and  humus  called  for  in  both  the  Three 
Thirds  formula  and  the  Two  Fifths  formula  is 
not  necessary,  and  in  numerous  cases  this  ratio 
can  be  unbalanced  with  an  improvement  in  the 
final  soil  mixture.  Generally  the  unbalance  is 
toward  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  humus,  with 
a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  amount  of  soil, 
but  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case.  African 
violet  soils  must  be  porous,  and  have  about  the 
correct  amount  of  moisture  retentivity.  While  a 
soil  can  very  easily  lack  porosity,  it  does  not 
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Screening 


Cow 

Manure 


appear  that  it  can  be  too  porous  for  the  violet 
at  least  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  it  too  porous 
—  but  it  can  be  too  moisture  retentive,  producing 
a  soggy,  easily  water  logged  soil,  as  well  as  not 
moisture  retentive  enough.  Most  (but  not  all) 
humuses  are  not  porous  enough  and  are  too  mois¬ 
ture  retentive  by  themselves,  and  the  soil  is  used 
partly  to  correct  these  tendencies.  The  proportion 
of  soil  required  to  accomplish  this  result  depends 
upon  both  the  particular  humus  and  the  particular 
soil  used.  Quite  often  two  or  three  soils  or  two 
or  three  humuses  are  used  in  the  same  formula 


to  obtain  a  balanced  result.  Apparently,  within  the 
limits  set  by  the  porosity  and  moisture  absorbing 
requirements,  the  soil  with  the  highest  proportion 
of  humus  is  likely  to  be  the  best  soil. 

Part  of  the  apparent  unbalance  is  a  question 
of  nomenclature.  Practically  all  soils  contain  hu¬ 
mus,  some  of  them,  some  wood  dirts  for  example, 
so  much  that  they  could  very  properly  be  called 
humus.  On  the  other  hand,  some  composts,  usually 
classed  as  humus,  have  a  fair  percentage  of  soil. 
Some  soils  have  such  a  high  proportion  of  sand 
that  no  separate  sand  ingredient  is  required.  Any 


Mrs.  Rhodes 
standing  beside 
a  pile  of 
well  rotted 
sawdust. 
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Mrs.  Geimtison 


looks  over 
a  pile  of 
Cotton  Mote. 


time  that  no  sand  appears  as  an  item  in  the  reci- 
pe,  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  the  soil  portion  of 
the  recipe  supplies  the  sand.  The  violet  does  not 
give  a  hang  where  the  ingredients  come  from, 
whether  they  appear  in  the  formula  or  whether 
they  are  concealed  under  some  other  name,  all  it 
in  concerned  with  is  the  final  result. 

Finally,  we  have  the  “soil  modifiers.”  These 
are  ingredients  added  to  the  soil  in  small  amounts 
to  compensate  for  a  deficiency  or  to  obtain  a 
specific  result.  They  are  like  seasoning  in  cook¬ 
ing,  and  the  violet  enthusiasts  have  certainly 
seasoned  their  soils  to  taste.  Their  persistence 
and  ingenuity  in  searching  out  new  humuses  is 
only  exceeded  by  their  curiosity  and  daring  in 
applying  soil  modifiers. 

Modifiers  can  be  divided  into  three  classes; 
the  inert  modifier,  the  fertilizer  modifiers,  and 
the  medicinal  modifiers.  The  chief  inert  modifiers 
are  ground  limestone  and  charcoal.  Ground  lime¬ 
stone  is  used  bo  correct  excessive  acidity  in  the 
soil,  and  to  bring  the  chemical  reaction  nearer  to 
neutral  (pH  7)  or  beyond  it.  The  quantity,  of 
course,  should  depend  upon  the  original  acidity 
of  the  soil,  however,  an  average  dose  seems  to  be 
about  a  tablespoon  to  three  cups  of  soil.  Alternate 
materials  are  crushed  oyster  shells  and  fine  lime¬ 
stone  used  in  building  roads  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  Hydrated  lime,  such  as  is  used  in  the 
building  trade  is  not  acceptable. 

Charcoal  is  used  to  “sweeten”  the  soil.  Wood 
charcoal  is  used,  broken  up  into  small  pieces  about 
the  size  of  a  pea,  and  mixed  with  the  soil.  Char¬ 
coal  briquettes,  made  from  sawdust,  do  not  work, 


as  they  gradually  disintegrate  when  wet  into  very 
fine  particles.  The  quantity  of  charcoal  used  is 
not  at  all  critical,  applications  vary  from  two 
tablespoons  to  a  half  cup  of  charcoal  for  each 
three  cups  of  soil.  Charcoal  has  another  special 
use.  Quite  often  it  is  used  to  provide  drainage  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pot,  preventing  the  soil  from 
washing  out  through  the  drain  hole,  and  at  the 
same  time  letting  the  water  through.  In  most 
parts  of  the  country,  it  can  be  obtained  in  feed 
stores,  where  it  is  sold  to  be  incorporated  with 
chicken  feed,  and  is  known  as  “chicken  charcoal.” 

This  charcoal  is  already  broken  up  into  about 
the  right  size  pieces. 

Fertilizer  modifiers  are  numerous  and  wide 
spread.  To  produce  the  best  flowers,  violets  must 
be  fertilized.  There  are  two  ways  of  supplying 
the  fertilizer,  either  in  the  soil  or  dissolved  in 
the  water  used  to  moisten  the  soil.  Some  people 
depend  entirely  on  fertilizer  in  the  soil,  others  de¬ 
pend  entirely  on  fertilizers  applied  when  watering 
the  plants,  but  by  far  the  majority  play  their 
cards  both  ways,  putting  the  basic  fertilizer  in 
the  soil  and  supplementing  it  by  periodically  add¬ 
ing  soluble  fertilizers  to  the  water  used  in  water¬ 
ing  the  plants. 

Practically  no  African  violet  soil  has  enough 
phosphorus  bo  supply  the  plants'  needs,  so  it  is 
very  common  to  find  superphosphate  or  bone  meal 
in  soil  formulas  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency. 
About  a  tablespoon  of  either  of  these  ingredients 
to  three  cups  of  soil  seems  to  be  about  the  aver¬ 
age  practice,  and  they  are  not  exclusive,  that  is, 
a  tablespoonful  of  each  of  them  can  be  put  in  the 
Cont.  on  Page  45 
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SCHOLARSHIP  REPORT 


(A  letter  from  Austin  Ford  to  Henry  Peterson) 


fit:-  ■' 


Dear  Mr.  Peterson: 


In  answer  to  your  letter  of  Feb.  4,  I  thought 
Fd  tell  in  simple  words  the  story  of  the  torganisms 
associated  with  the  diseases  of  the  African  violet, 
either  as  scavengers  which  are  present  incidental¬ 
ly^  or  as  secondary  invaders  which  can  enter  the 
plant  only  when  a  different  kind  of  organism 
first  makes  its  entrance. 

Plants  are  the  basic  food  of  man.  He  may  eat 
other  animals  but  they  in  turn  eat  plants  in  order 
to  build  up  their  protein.  The  large  plants  we  eat 
manufacture  their  own  food,  with  the  aid  of  a 
green  substance  called  chlorophyll,  which  also 
gives  the  green  coloring  to  plant  leaves. 

Any  organism  without  this  chlorophyll  cannot 
elaborate  its  own  food  and  therefore  must  derive 
it  at  the  expense  of  some  other  that  can.  Since 
there  are  a  number  of  groups  of  plants  that  lost 
their  chlorophyll  at  one  time  past,  or  never  had 


\ 

any,  these  groups  have  the  problem  of  attacking 
plants  that  make  their  own  foods.  Such  groups 
of  plants  are  bacteria  and  fungi.  Bacteria  are 
one-celled  plants.  Fungi  are  a  number  of  cells  in 
a  row,  forming  a  filament,  a  number  of  filaments 
of  which  together  form  a  white  or  dark  cottony 
mass  such  as  you  see  when  you  lift  up  a  rotten 
log.  This  cottony  mass  is  the  true  body  of  the 
fungus  and  it  is  called  a  mycelium.  The  toadstools 
and  poffballs  are  only  temporary  reproductive 
structures  and  the  main  body  of  the  fungus  is  in 
the  ground. 

Bacteria  must  live  off  other  organisms  or  or¬ 
ganic  material  living  or  dead.  Man  once  thought 
they  attacked  only  animals  and  fungi  only  plants, 
but  there  are  several  groups  which  attack  plants 
also.  Bacteria  are  about  1/50,000  to  1/25,000  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  400,000,000  (four  hundred 
million)  could  fit  in  a  single  grain  of  sugar.  Be¬ 
cause  of  their  small  size  they  are  hard  to  identify. 

Cont.  on  Page  51 


1,  Many  of  them  are  motile  and  swim  around  in  moisture,  with  one  to  several  whip-like  structures  to 
propel  them.  2,  In  shape  they  range  from  cocci  (spherical)  which  include  diplococci,  (in  pairs)  and  S, 
streptocci  (chains).  4,  (Strep  sore  throat),  staphylococci  (irregular  groups)  and  5,  sarcinae  (cubical 
groups)  to  cylindrical  shapes  which  include  6,  bacilli  (short  straight  rods)  7,  vibrio  (short  curved  rods) 
8,  spirillum  (twisted,  rigid)  and  9,  spirachaete  (twisted,  flexible). 
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WHY- 


Harriet  Lawton,  Mass. 

In  the  early  days  'of  the  African  violet  and 
when  hybridizing  was  just  getting  under  way,  j 

there  came  into  being  a  few  plants  which  were  [ 

patented  and  they  did  literally  make  one’s  mouth  i 

water.  At  that  time  there  were  none  to  take  their 
places.  To  propagate  and  sell  necessitated  buying 
100  wooden  labels  bearing  the  name  of  the  owner 
of  the  patent  rights,  the  name  of  the  variety  and  j 

the  patent  number.  Also,  an  agreement  must  be  I 

signed  by  the  purchaser  of  these  labels  that  he  j 

agrees  to  abide  by  the  conditions  as  set  forth  by  | 

the  owner  of  the  patent  rights.  Of  course  one 
may  resell  plants  that  already  have  such  a  label 
with  them  when  purchased  without  the  additional 
labels. 

Now,  to  sell  100  plants  of  one  variety  is  a  lot 
of  plants  for  the  small  grower.  Some  wholesalers 
will  sell  these  labels  in  lots  'of  100  to  a  small 
grower  and  be  glad  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand 
I  have  had  the  experience  of  having  been  turned 
down  by  one  wholesaler  who  didn’t  care  to  bother 
with  such  a  small  order. 

We  have  therefore  prepared  a  list  of  patented 
plants  with  their  alternates  for  the  small  grower 


Top  right,  Pink  Beauty;  Top  left,  Blue  Girl; 
Center,  White  Lady;  Bottom,  Pink  Girl. 
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Lady  Geneva  blossom. 


Gorgeous 


NOT  SUBSTITUTE 


in  order  that  they  may  propagate  and  sell  plants 
that  are  equally  as  beautiful  as  the  patented  va¬ 
rieties  and  there  are  now  many  such  plants  on 
the  market. 


Gorgeous 

Star  Sapphire 
(Pat.  app.  for) 


Grand  Lady  and  Gypsy  Rub¬ 
ra. 

We  do  not  know  of  an  alter¬ 
nate  as  yet. 


I  would  like  to  add  that  this  list  of  alternates 
has  been  prepared  by  the  courtesy  of  Alma 
Wright  who  is  familiar  with  them.  Some  of  them 
I  have  raised  but  many  of  them  are  new  to  me 
so^  like  yoUj  will  probably  be  trying  them  out. 


Patented  Plant  Alternates  j 


Pink  Beauty 


White  Lady 


Blue  Girl 


Pink  Girl 
Lady  Geneva 


Pink  Star^  Pink  Leatherneck, 
Dainty  Maid,  Pink  Cheer, 
Pink  Perfection,  Pink  Rap¬ 
ture,  Pink  Lady,  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Banks,  Pink  Luster,  Pink  De¬ 
light,  Rosie  O’Grady. 

White  Sister,  White  Queen, 
White  King,  Snow  Prince, 
White  Girl,  White  Water  Lil¬ 
ly,  Brown’s  White,  Snow 
Queen,  Thunderhead. 

Emperor  Wilhelm,  Sailor 
Girl,  Purple  Girl,  Purple 
Glory,  and  all  of  the  My  Lady 
Series. 

Pinkie,  Pink  Princess, 

Choir  Boy  and  Bridal  Wreath. 


Star  Sapphire 


,  '  'A 
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FIRST  AFFILIATED  CHAPTER  »  The  Muscle  Shoals  African  Violet  Society 


FAMOUS  FIRSTS 


FIRST  LIFE  MEMBER  - 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Mackey,  below 


Elizabeth  Peterson,  Calif. 

The  San  Gabriel  Valley  Chapter  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  honored  Mrs. 
J.  Ernest  Mackey  of  Alhambra,  California,  found¬ 
er  and  first  president  of  the  chapter,  with  a  life 
membership  in  the  African  Violet  Society  of 
America  at  the  regular  meeting  held  November 
14,  1951,  at  the  American  Legion  Hall  in  Al¬ 
hambra. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Banks,  program  chairman, 
made  the  presentation  for  the  group  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Mackey^s  work  in  organizing  the 
local  chapter  and  serving  as  president  for  two 
and  one  half  years.  This  is  the  first  time  a  life 
membership  has  been  presented  by  any  chapter 
to  their  immediate  past  president.  Mrs.  Mackey 
is  at  present  Regional  Councilor  for  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of  America, 
and  has  organized  several  chapters  in  this  area 
and  as  far  north  as  Portland,  Oregon. 

Mrs.  Mackey  received  another  honorary  award 
from  Norvell  Gillespie  on  the  Ortho  Garden  Guide 
Program.  A  beautiful  Vanda  orchid  lei  sent  direct 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  was  presented  to  her 
for  the  wonderful  work  done  in  organizing  new 
chapters  for  the  African  Violet  Society  of  Ameri¬ 
ca. 
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FIRST  JUDGING  SCHOOL  - 

Memphis  and  Shelby  County  Society 


Ruby  Ward,  Tenn. 


When  I  first  took  over  the  presidency  of  the 
Memphis  and  Shelby  County  African  Violet  So¬ 
ciety  I  realized  I  had  many  responsibilities.  But 
the  big“gest  one  of  all  was  the  planning  of  our 
annual  African  Violet  Show.  We  had  two  shows 
previously,  and  oh,  what  confusion  there  was  on 
the  day  of  the  show.  Classification  Chairman, 
Schedule  Chairman,  and  Entry  Chairman  all  in  a 
huddle  with  the  General  Chairman.  I  realized  we 
were  new  and  had  many  things  to  learn,  but  that 
we  could  not  take  too  long  to  learn,  and  surely 
not  be  the  trial  and  error  way.  I  knew  we  had 
Nationally  Accredited  Flower  Show  Schools,  and 
that  I  was  a  Nationally  Accredited  Flower  Show 
Judge,  but  I  certainly  did  not  feel  qualified  to 
meet  all  the  situations  that  arose.  Judges  were 
hard  to  secure  and  when  they  came,  they  said 
they  did  not  know  the  names  of  the  violets,  or 
what  merits  they  were  to  be  judged  on,  and  as 
you  know  ANYONE  who  grows  African  violets 
resents  a  plant  getting  a  blue  ribbon  that  is  not  a 
good  horticultural  specimen,  if  it  doesn’t  have 
symmetry,  luxurious  foliage,  flowers  according 
to  variety,  —  so  with  a  membership  of  300  I  knew 
something  had  to  be  done  immediately. 


FIRST  GOLD  RIBBON  - 

Left,  Mrs.  R.  Milton  Cochrane,  African  Violet 
Club  of  Greater  Kansas  City. 


Ruth  Dahnke,  Kans. 

The  African  Violet  Club  of  Greater  Kansas 
City  held  their  annual  show  February  23rd  and 
24th,  in  the  Little  Theater  of  the  Municipal  Audi¬ 
torium.  Mrs.  Joe  Herman  Jr.,  was  Show  Chair¬ 
man;  Mrs.  Robert  Montgomery  was  Assistant 
Show  Chairman,  j 

The  Gold  Ribbon  Award  of  the  African  Violet 
Society  of  America,  Inc.,  was  offered  for  the  first 
time.  Mrs.  R.  Milton  Cochran  won  with  Blue  Eyes 
97%,  Mulberry  Girl  96%  and  Emperor  Wilhelm 
96%. 

Sweepstakes  was  won  by  Mrs.  George  Pendle¬ 
ton.  The  Tri-color  ribbon  for  Best  in  the  Show 
was  awarded  to  Mrs.  J.  R.  Bush  with  Double 
Neptune. 

Of  special  interest  was  the  Educational  table. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Seevers  displayed  a  smaU 
greenhouse  with  fluorescent  light.  The  blooming 
plants  inside  had  never  seen  daylight.  Plants  ef¬ 
fected  by  insects  and  disease  were  enclosed  in 
large  glass  jars. 

The  show  was  judged  by  Mrs.  Feme  Kellar 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


I  wrote  Alma  Wright  and  asked  her  if  there 
was  anyone  available  who  could  come  to  us  and 
instruct  us  on  how  to  put  on  an  African  Violet 
Show,  and  how  we  could  have  qualified  judges. 
Mrs.  Wright  replied  that  such  a  course  was  under 
way  and  she  thought  that  within  6  months  they 
would  be  available  for  the  clubs.  In  January  of 
1951  I  purchased  a  little  “African  Violet  Hand¬ 
book  on  Judging,”  by  Mrs.  James  G.  Carey. 
I  studied  that  book  religiously,  so  one  day  I  de¬ 
cided  to  write  Mrs.  Carey,  and  ask  her  if  she 
could  give  us  this  much  desired  information,  and 
in  just  a  few  days  a  reply  came  from  Mrs.  Carey 
saying  YES  she  could  give  us  this  course.  Im¬ 
mediately  plans  were  under  way  and  on  October 
25th  we  had  our  African  Violet  Judging  School. 
I  thought  we  were  the  first  club  in  Western  Ten¬ 
nessee  to  have  such  a  school,  but  imagine  my 
surprise  when  Mrs.  Carey  said  we  were  the  first 
in  the  United  States  to  have  such  a  school.  Thir¬ 
teen  of  our  ladies  took  the  examination  and  many 
sat  in  on  the  lecture;  so  this  year  when  our  new 
president  Mrs.  Edward  Toulon  plans  for  the  show, 
I  know  it  will  be  an  inspiration  to  know  that  she 
has  so  many  qualified  'people  to  help.  Last  year 
we  had  approximately  20,000  to  visit  our  show 
and  this  year  we  will  be  ready  with  a  smile  of 
confidence  to  welcome  twice  that  many. 
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MY  INTEREST 
BEGAN  .  .  . 


Erna  Petrick,  Ill. 


All  'of  my  life  I  have  loved  flowers  and  never 
have  my  window  sills  been  empty  .  .  .  When 
Frank  and  I  were  married  I  wanted  to  become  a 
real  gardener.  My  new  home  had  many  windows 
and  a  nice  flower  and  vegetable  garden.  It  re¬ 
minded  me  so  —  of  my  home  in  Europe.  At  once 
I  went  to  work  planning  and  buying  plants.  A 
nice  formal  garden  was  made  and  in  no  time  it 
became  my  pet! 

Frank  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  worry  trimming 
too  close  to  my  beloved  flower  beds  .  .  .  Now 
and  then  he  snipped  a  favorite  plant  off  or 
changed  the  shape  of  a  flower  bed  with  the  power 
mower.  By  now  I  am  sure  you  have  guessed  that 
my  husband  likes  to  do  all  the  yard  work  with 
power  equipment  —  he  does  not  give  time  to  hand 
trimming. 

A  beautiful  little  bed  of  sweet  violets  near  my 
kitchen  window  gave  me  an  inspiration  .  .  .  Why 
not  give  the  yard  to  Frank  and  let  him  garden 
there  the  way  he  wanted  to  with  his  “farm’’ 
machines  --  and  I  would  take  the  house  for  indoor 
gardening. 

This  happy  solution  to  our  “garden  problem” 
soon  found  me  purchasing  African  violets.  My 
first  did  not  flower  so  well  .  .  .  but  in  time  when 
I  grew  my  own  from  leaf  cuttings,  successful 
bloom  was  mine! 

Troubles  came  my  way  in  the  form  of  Cycla¬ 
men  mite  and  nematodes.  During  this  difficulty 
I  became  acquainted  with  the  National  Society 
and  decided  to  become  a  member.  My  plants,  all 
250  of  them  had  to  be  thrown  away  and  I  started 
all  over. 


Mrs.  Petrick  and  Susan  Lamp  Stand. 


I  now  grow  all  my  plants  from  leaf  cuttings  — 
except  those  I  purchase  from  my  good  friend 
Rose  Peters.  New  leaves  are  carefully  washed  in 
NNOR  before  they  are  put  down  for  propagation. 
This  takes  a  little  more  time  but  it  certainly  is 
worth  it. 

All  my  windows  and  tables  were  full  of  plants 
—  so  I  had  to  ask  Frank  for  help.  He  agreed  to 
build  me  a  Lazy  Susan  plant  stand  out  of  a  pro¬ 
jector  table.  My  strawberry  jar  was  such  a  joy  — 
I  had  it  on  a  stand  and  turned  it  a  little  every 
day  —  it  gave  me  the  idea. 

My  Lazy  Susan  was  soon  made  and  it  worked 
so  wonderfully  well  that  everyone  who  saw  it 
wanted  one  like  it.  So  another  and  another  was 
made  and  Frank  began  to  manufacture  them  for 
sale.  In  the  meanwhile,  another  table  with  a  lamp 
connected  has  been  designed  and  is  now  for  sale. 

At  first  I  gave  my  African  violets  away  when 
people  admired  them  and  asked  to  buy  .  ,  .  How¬ 
ever,  as  time  passed  I  decided  to  charge  for  them 
and  to  give  the  money  to  German  charity.  All 
money  I  make  goes  for  parcels  and  postage  for 
the  unfortunate  German  Refugees.  These  people 
have  been  displaced  from  their  homes  and  have 
so  little  as  all  was  left  behind  when  they  were 
forced  to  leave  their  homes.  My  violet  money  has 
helped  spread  a  little  happiness  and  has  given 
comfort  to  helpless  and  dependent  persons  far 
away. 

As  I  watch  my  violets  grow  I  often  wonder, 
“What  will  be  the  next  good  deed  that  African 
violets  will  do?” 
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Star  News  Garden  Columnist  J.  J.  Littlefield  (left),  who  is  also  well-known  as  a  garden  lecturer 
and  radio  and  TV  commentator,  was  almost  snqwed  under  when  readers  of  his  Sunday  column 
in  this  paper  wrote  asking  for  copies  of  an  African  violet  pamphlet  which  he  offered  to  give  them. 
Charles  D.  (Chuck)  Perlee  of  the  Pasadena  Star-News  staff  helps  J.  J.  count  the  letters. 


African  V iolet  Most  Floriferous  House  Plant 

J.  J.  Littlefield,  Cal. 


Once  you’re  bitten  by  the  African  violet  “bug” 
you’re  sunk!  Recently  an  African  violet  fan,  Miss 
Mamie  Yarrington  of  Berkeley,  visited  relatives 
in  Southern  California.  When  she  telephoned  me  I 
asked  her  how  she  heard  of  me.  She  answered, 
“I  had  my  African  Violet  Society  membership  list 
and  found  your  name  and  address  as  nearest  to 
where  I  was  staying.”  Miss  Yarrington’s  state¬ 
ment  proves  that  sincere  garden  folks  are  not 
strangers  to  each  other.  That  you  don’t  have  to 
be  a  member  of  a  fraternity,  sorority,  or  a  lodge 
organization  in  order  to  find  friendship  and  hos¬ 
pitality  in  another  city,  or  a  strange  town. 


Following  day,  Miss  Yarrington  came  over, 
visited  with  mother  and  inspected  her  African 
violet  collection.  We  piled  into  the  ear  and  called 
on  Mrs.  Edith  Mackey,  African  Violet  Society 
Regional  Councilor  for  the  four  western  states. 


The  visitor  from  Berkeley  was  impressed  with 
Mrs.  Mackey’s  violets,  some  seedlings,  rooting 
leaves,  to  large  potted  plant  specimens. 

I  tagged  along,  and  like  a  six  year  old,  listened 
to  the  experts  discuss  violet  culture.  Frankly, 
when  these  violet  “bug  bitten”  experts  speak 
about  crossing  these  plants  in  order  to  get  new 
varieties,  they  sound  like  race  horse  breeders 
trying  to  “improve  the  breed.”  When  those  lassies 
spoke  about  crossing  African  violets  with  the 
“girls”  it  got  me!  I  asked,  “Why  not  the  boys?” 

These  experts  were  just  as  dramatically  de¬ 
scriptive  of  sizes  of  their  specimen  pot  plants, 
as  are  fishermen  when  telling  and  illustrating  the 
size  of  fish  that  got  away. 

It  isn’t  uncommon  to  find  that  some  African 
violet  fanciers  even  have  those  plants  in  the  bath- 

Cont.  on  Page  53 
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GROWING  AFRICAN  VIOLETS  WITH  300  F.  C 

LIGHT  INTENSin 


Naomi  S.  Weeks,  N.  Y. 


Top  bed  is  31”  above  the  floor  and  is  5*  wide  by  6’  long.  The  battery  of  3  lamps  can  be  raised  6’ 
above  the  floor,  for  watering  or,  when  customers  are  selecting  plants.  The  light  intensity  is  300  foot- 
candles  when  lowered  about  14”  above  the  pot-tops. 


The  lower  bed  is  used  for  propagating  and  growing-on  of  small  plants.  The  2  lamps  are  stationary, 
but  the  bed  platform  is  adjustable.  It  is  4’  wide  by  6’  long  and  usually  kept  16”  below  the  lamps.  The 
light  intensity  directly  under  each  lamp  is  200  foot- candles,  while  half  way  between  the  lamps  it  is  only 
100  foot-candles. 

Oont.  on  Page  64 


S.  obicularis,  about  5/4  natural  size.  Photo  by  R.  E.  Moreau. 


SAINTPAULIA  OBICULARIS 


This  most  recently  introduced  African  violet 
plant  is  a  species  of  Saintpaulia.  As  stated  in 
the  article,  “Saintpaulia  Species”  in  the  African 
Violet  Magazine,  Volume  6,  Number  I,  a  species 
is  a  category  of  classification  lower  than  a  genus. 
As  far  as  the  species  of  African  violets,  or  more 
correctly  East  African  violets,  are  concerned,  con¬ 
sider  a  species  as  a  representative  of  distinct 
groups  of  wild  East  African  Saintpaulia  plants. 
Usually  the  group  possesses  in  common  one  or 
more  distinctive  characters  and  reproduce  their 
characteristics  in  their  offspring.  They  have  the 
ability  to  produce  plants  like  themselves.  Many 
of  these  species  are  within  a  comparatively  small 
area  of  Tanganyika  but  even  within  this  area 
they  are  sharply  localized.  These  species  have 
been  growing,  or  now  are  growing  in  their  native 
locations  in  East  Africa  and  most  of  the  known 
ones  have  been  introduced  into  the  United  States 
within  recent  times.  Species  have  a  natural  beauty 
as  a  specimen  plant  but  their  main  value  is  their 
possible  use  to  create  new  Saintpaulia  varieties. 
Hybridization  with  varieties  has  produced  seed¬ 
lings  with  strikingly  different  characters  than 
are  to  be  found  in  the  usual  varieties  of  African 
violets. 


Evan  Roberts,  Mich. 


Saintpaulia  orbicularis,  B.  L.  Buftt  has  leaves 
which  are  nearly  round,  hence  its  name.  Its  habit 
of  growth  is  upright.  Flowers  are  nearly  white, 
with  a  violet-blue  circle  around  the  center.  It  is 
very  floriferous  for  a  species. 

In  its  wild  state  where  it  was  discovered  by 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Moreau  in  1936,  this  Saintpaulia  grows 
in  the  West  Usambara  mountains  between  Sak- 
arre  and  Ambangula  at  an  altitude  of  4,000  feet 
where  the  shade  temperature  by  day  reaches  84°. 
The  nights  can  be  quite  cold,  down  to  probably 
45°  in  June,  July  and  August.  Its  favorite  site  is 
the  bank  of  a  stream  though  its  roots  clear  the 
water.  Perfect  drainage  and  shade  are  essential. 
It  was  found  growing  on  a  low  bank  of  a  tiny 
stream  passing  under  a  road  near  Sakarre  and 
again  at  Shume  at  an  altitude  of  between  6,000 
and  7,000  feet  but  on  the  same  mountain  block. 

Cont.  on  Page  55 


SAINTPAULIA 


Howard  Hanchey* 


*This  Report  was  submitted  for  publication  by 
Henry  Peterson,  Chairman  of  the  Scientific  com¬ 
mittee.  —  Editor 


layers  were  adjusted  so  that  during:  the  Peak 
light  intensity  of  the  day  the  light  intensity 
would  not  exceed  the  stipulated  intensity. 
Light  readings  are  taken  every^  two  hours 
from  8:00  A,  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.  with  a  light 
meter,  and  recorded.  The  treatments  are  as 
follows. 


ABSTRACT 


1.  The  effect  of  quantity  of  artificial  light  on 
flower  bud  initiation,  development  and  plant 
growth. 

The  variety  being  used  in  this  test  is 
Orchid  Wonder.  Small  single  crown  plants 
were  used  to  start  the  test.  A  night  tempera¬ 
ture  of  60°  F.  has  been  maintained.  The 
potting  mixture  used  was  1  part  soil,  1  part 
peat,  1  part  well  rotted  manure  and  one  part 
sand.  The  pH  is  kept  at  approximately  6.5, 
with  nitrogen  at  10-25  ppm,  phosphorus  2% 
-5  ppm.  Potash  near  2-ppm,  and  calcium  150- 
200  ppm. 

The  plants  are  being  grown  under  daylight 
fluorescent  tubes.  There  are  three  different 
light  intensities,  with  three  different  periods 
of  duration. 


100  ft.  candles 

6  hrs. 

12  hrs. 

18  hrs. 


300  ft.  candles 

6  hrs. 

12  hrs. 

18  hrs. 


600  ft.  candles 

6  hrs. 

12  hrs. 

18  hrs. 


One  hundred  plants  were  placed  under  each 
of  these  light  treatments  and  five  plants  were 
sectioned  weekly  from  each  treatment,  for 
microscopic  study  to  determine  the  effect  of 
the  treatments  on  flower  bud  initiation. 

Ten  plants  were  left  in  each  of  the  treat¬ 
ments  and  flowers  are  counted  weekly  to 
determine  the  effect  of  the  treatments  on 
flower  bud  development  and  total  production. 
At  the  completion  of  the  test  the  dry  weight 
will  be  determined  on  the  ten  plants  in  each 
treatment.  This  will  give  an  indication  of  the 
total  plant  growth. 

11.  The  effect  of  varying  amounts  of  natural 
light  on  the  reproductive  and  vegetative  de¬ 
velopment  of  Saintpaulia  in  the  greenhouse. 

The  variety  Orchid  Wonder  is  used  in  this 
test.  Plants  were  potted  in  the  same  mixture, 
and  received  the  same  treatment  as  those  in 
the  previous  test. 

One  hundred  plants  were  placed  in  each  of 
six  cages  and  covered  with  cloth  layers.  Cloth 


Maximum  light  intensity 

Plot 

(foot -candles) 

11 

1300 

13 

1100 

15 

900 

17 

700 

19 

500 

21 

300 

One  hundred  plants  were  placed  in  each  of 
six  cages  and  covered  with  cloth  layers.  Light 
readings  are  taken  every  two  hours  from  8:00 

A.  M.  to  5:00  P. 

M.  and  recorded.  The  layers 

of  cloth  are  adjusted  every  two  hours  in  an 
effort  to  maintain  all  plots  at  the  stipulated 

light  intensity. 

The  treatments 

are  as  follows: 

Maximum  light  intensity 

Plot 

(foot-candles) 

12 

1300 

14 

1100 

16 

900 

18 

700 

20 

500 

22 

300 

Five  plants  were  sectioned  weekly  from 
each  treatment  to  determine  microscopically 
the  effect  of  the  various  light  treatments  on 
flower  bud  initiation.  Ten  plants  were  left 
in  each  treatment  and  flowers  are  counted 
weekly  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  different 
light  treatments  on  development  and  total 
production  of  flowers.  The  dry  weight  will 
be  determined  from  these  ten  plants  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  effect  of  the  treatments  on  total  plant 
growth. 

Insofar  as  is  possible  the  data  obtained 
from  plants  grown  under  natural  light  will 
be  correlated  with  the  data  obtained  from 
plants  grown  under  artificial  light. 
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SAINTPAULIA  PROJECT 


Howard  Hanchey 


A,  The  effect  of  quantity  of  artificial  light  'on 
flower  bud  initiation^  development  and  plant 
growth. 

1.  Objective 

a.  To  determine  the  daily  quantity  of  light 
that  will  promote  optimum  reproductive  and 
vegetative  development  in  Saintpaulia. 

b.  To  determine  the  photoperi'odic  response  of 
the  plant. 

2.  Procedure 

a.  Plants  of  the  variety  Orchid  Wonder  are 
being  grown  with  adequate  ventilation  at 
a  night  temperature  of  60  degrees  F.,  in  a 
soil  mixture  consisting  of  one  part  of  sandy 


a.  Date  of  flower  bud  initiation  as  determined 

microscopically. 

b.  The  flowering  date  in  each  treatment. 

c.  The  number  of  flowers  per  plant  recorded 
once  per  week, 

d.  The  diameter  of  the  foliage  spread  recorded 
every  two  weeks. 

e.  Determination  of  dry  weight  at  beginning 
and  end  of  problem, 

B,  The  effect  of  varying  amounts  of  natural 
light  on  the  reproductive  and  vegetative  de¬ 
velopment  of  Saintpaulia  in  the  greenhouse. 


Plot 

Number  of 
plants 

Light  intensity  in 
foot-candles 

Light 

Duration 

1 

100 

Fluorescent 

6  hrs. 

2 

100 

100 

12  hrs. 

3 

100 

18  hrs. 

4 

100 

Fluorescent 

6  hrs. 

5 

100 

300 

12  hrs. 

6 

100 

18  hrs. 

7 

100 

Fluorescent 

6  hrs. 

8 

100 

600 

12  hrs. 

9 

100 

18  hrs. 

loam,  one  part  well  rotted  manure,  one  part 
sand  and  one  part  peat  at  a  pH  near  6.5; 
with  nitrogen  at  10-25  ppm,  phosphorus 
2V2  to  6  ppm,  potash  near  20  ppm,  and 
calcium  150-200  ppm. 

b.  Small  single  crown  plants  in  2%  inch  pots 
were  used  to  start  the  test.  They  were 
shifted  to  larger  pots  when  needed. 

e.  The  test  is  being  conducted  in  an  opaque 
structure.  Daylight  fluorescent  lamps  are 
being  used  in  plots  1  through  9. 

d.  The  test  will  run  approximately  10  months 
and  900  plants  will  be  used. 

e.  Plots.  Nine  plots  were  set  up  as  follows: 

f.  Data 

1.  The  test  began  July  4,  1951. 

2.  Five  plants  from  each  treatment  were 
sectioned  weekly  for  a  period  of  nine  weeks. 

3.  The  following  data  are  being  collected: 


1.  Objective 

a.  To  determine  the  daily  quantity  of  natural 
light  that  is  necessary  to  promote  optimum 
reproductive  and  vegetative  development  in 
Saintpaulia. 

2.  Procedure 

a.  The  test  is  being  conducted  in  a  greenhouse. 

b.  Plants  of  the  variety  Orchid  Wonder  are 
being  grown  with  adequate  ventilation,  at 
a  night  temperature  of  60°  F.,  in  a  soil  mix¬ 
ture  of  1  part  sandy  loam,  1  part  well  rotted 
manure,  and  1  part  peat,  at  a  pH  near  6.5, 
with  nitrogen  at  10-25  ppm,  phosphorus 
2%  to  5  ppm,  potash  near  20  ppm,  and  cal¬ 
cium  150-200'  ppm, 

c.  Small  single  crown  plants  in  2^^  inch  pots 
were  used  to  start  the  test.  They  were 
shifted  to  larger  pots  when  needed. 

d.  Plots.  Twelve  plots  were  set  up  as  follows: 
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Plot 

Number  of 
plants 

Maximum  light  intensity 
(foot-candies) 

Treatment 

11 

100 

1300 

Leave  shade  on 

12 

100 

Remove  shade  to 
maintain  max.  F.  C. 

13 

100 

1100 

Leave  shade  on 

14 

100 

>> 

Remove  shade  to 
maintain  max.  F.  C. 

15 

100 

900 

Leave  shade  on 

16 

100 

Remove  shade  to 
maintain  max.  F.  C. 

17 

100 

700 

Leave  shade  on 

18 

100 

» 

Remove  shade  to 
maintain  max.  F.  C. 

19 

100 

500 

Leave  shade  on 

20 

100 

» 

Remove  shade  to 
maintain  max.  F.  C. 

21 

100 

300 

Leave  shade  on 

22 

100 

if 

Remove  shade  to 
maintain  max.  F.  C. 

e.  Light  readings  are  being  made  at  the  leaf 
level  in  each  plot  and  recorded  every  2  hours 
from  8  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M. 

f.  Layers  of  cloth  are  being  used  on  the  plots 
to  give  the  desired  light  intensities. 

g.  Cloth  layers  are  removed  when  needed  to 
maintain  maximum  foot-candles. 

h.  Data: 

1.  The  following  data  are  being  collected. 


a.  The  date  of  flower  bud  initiation  as  deter¬ 
mined  microscopically  using  5  plants  sec¬ 
tioned  weekly  until  Dec.  1. 

b.  The  flowering  date  of  each  treatment. 

c.  The  number  of  flowers  per  plant  recorded 
once  a  week. 

d.  The  diameter  of  the  foliage  spread  recorded 
every  two  weeks. 

e.  Determination  of  dry  weight  at  beginning 
and  end  of  problem. 


SAINTPAULIA  TESTS  (1951-1952) 

Howard  Hanchey 


The  1950-1951  tests  at  Ohio  State  University 
under  the  auspices  of  the  African  Violet  Society 
were  continued,  even  though  the  fellowship  from 
that  organization  was  no  longer  available.  How¬ 
ever,  a  sum  of  money  was  allotted  for  equipment 
and  Henry  Peterson  of  Cincinnati  again  generous¬ 
ly  donated  the  cuttings.  All  lamps  used  were 
donated  by  General  Electric  Company,  Nela  Park, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  through  the  courtesy  of  Joe 
Ditchman. 

The  tests  in  1951-1952  were  conducted  primari¬ 
ly  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  producing  Saint- 
paulias  under  artificial  light.  However,  for 
comparison  purposes  and  for  determination  of 
practicability  of  the  artificial  light  culture  from 
the  standpoint  of  costs,  a  separate  set  was  also 
grown  in  the  greenhouses. 


Variety  —  Orchid  Wonder  was  used  througout 
the  tests.  The  leaf  cuttings  were  stuck  in  May 
and  potted  in  2%”  pots  July  1.  They  were  grown 
temporarily  in  the  greenhouse  under  intensities 
varying  from  300  to  1,000  f.  c.  (from  morning 
until  noon).  On  August  2  the  tests  under  varying 
conditions  of  artificial  light  and  in  the  greenhouse 
were  started.  October  6  all  plants  were  shifted 
to  4’’  pots.  The  soil  mixtures  were  the  same,  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  part  silt  loam,  one  part  sand,  one 
part  peat,  and  one  part  manure.  Superphosphate 
was  added  to  the  soil  at  the  rate  of  a  4’^  potful 
to  a  wheelbarrow.  Additional  fertilizers  were 
applied  in  liquid  form  (1  oz.  ammonium  sulphate 
and  1  oz.  muriate  of  potash  to  2  gallons  of  water 
once  a  month). 
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The  treatments  were  divided  into  two  parts. 
One  group  was  placed  in  a  windowless  and  insu¬ 
lated  basement  where  relative  humidity  was 
maintained  at  60%  and  the  temperature  at  65°  F. 
Daylight,  40  and  85-watt  fluorescent  lamps  were 
suspended  at  varying  heights  to  'provide  the  re¬ 
quired  intensities  of  illumination.  Each  block  was 
separated  by  black  cloth  partitions.  The  treat¬ 
ments  in  this  basement  were: 


1.  100  f.  c.  for  6  hours  each  day 

2.  100  f.  c.  for  12  hours  each  day 

3.  100  f.  c.  for  18  hours  each  day 

4.  300  f.  c.  for  6  hours  each  day 

5.  300  f.  c.  for  12  hours  each  day 

6.  300  f.  c.  for  18  hours  each  day 

7.  600  f.  c.  for  6  hours  each  day 

8.  600  f.  c.  for  12  hours  each  day 

9.  600  f.  c.  for  18  hours  each  day 


The  plots  in  the  greenhouse  were  as  follows: 


11. 

1300  f. 

c.  on 

12. 

1300  f. 

c.  off 

18. 

700  f.  c.  off 

13. 

1100  f. 

c.  on 

19. 

500  f.  c.  on 

14. 

1100  f. 

c.  off 

20'. 

500  f.  c.  off 

1-5. 

900  f. 

c.  on 

21. 

300  f.  c.  on 

16. 

900  f. 

c.  off 

22. 

300  f.  c.  off 

17. 

700  f. 

c.  on 

The  on 

plots  were 

covered  constantly  with 

several  thicknesses  'of  cheesecloth  which  were  so 
arranged  to  give  the  maximum  reading  at  noon. 
As  a  consequence  the  light  intensity  varied  great¬ 
ly  during  the  day.  The  off  plots  were  so  arranged 
that  by  making  readings  every  two  hours,  it  was 
possible  by  placement  or  removal  'of  cloths  to 
maintain  readings  reasonably  close  to  the  desired 
levels  for  a  greater  portion  of  the  day. 


Table  8.  Effect  of  varying  light  intensities  on  number  'of  leaves,  number  of  crowns,  and  size,  Recorded 
February,  1952. 


Plot 

Treatment 

Average  number 
of  leaves 
per  plant 

Average  number 
of  crowns 
per  plant 

Average  Diameter 
in  inches 

BASEMENT 

1 

100  f.  c.  -  6  hrs. 

22.3 

1.2 

9.87 

2 

100  f.  c.  -  12  hrs. 

28.2 

1.1 

13.60 

3 

100  f.  c.  -  18  hrs. 

36.9 

1.2 

14.45 

4 

300  f.  c.  -  6  hrs. 

28.7 

1.2 

14.00 

5 

300  f.  c,  -  12  hrs. 

42.4 

1.3 

14.95 

6 

300  f.  c.  -  18  hrs. 

52..3 

2.4 

13.35 

7 

600  f.  c.  -  6  hrs. 

44.6 

1.3 

14.40 

8 

600  f,  c.  -  12  hrs. 

54.3 

2.4 

14.15 

9 

600  f,  c.  -  18  hrs. 

55.7 

2.4 

13.25 

GREENHOUSE 

11 

1300  f.  c.  -  on 

78.2 

3.9 

10.80 

12 

1300  f.  c.  -  off 

81,9 

3.6 

10.30 

13 

1100  f.  c.  -  on 

72.5 

3.6 

10.60 

14 

1100  f.  c.  -  off 

87.5 

4.4 

10.42 

15 

900  f.  c.  -  on 

65.8 

3.1 

10.95 

16 

900  f.  c.  -  'Off 

65.8 

3.2 

10.35 

17 

700  f.  c.  -  on 

65.5 

3.1 

11.95 

18 

700  f.  c.  -  off 

77.5 

3.7 

11.40 

19 

500  f.  c.  -  on 

53.6 

2.6 

11.95 

20 

500  f.  c.  -  off 

63 

3.7 

11.80 

21 

300  f.  c.  -  on 

60.6 

3.1 

12.50 

22 

300  f.  c.  -  off 

44 

2.4 

11.95 

The  table  shows  that  with  an  increase  in  in¬ 
tensity  and  length  'of  illumination  in  the  basement 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  leaves 
and  increase  in  crowning.  The  size  as  measured 
by  diameter  did  not  change  materially  above 
100  f.  c.  for  12  hours.  Under  greenhouse  conditions 
there  was  a  significant  increase  in  the  number 
of  leaves  in  1100  to  1300  f.  c.,  whereas  the  crown¬ 
ing  remained  similar.  However,  there  was  an 


increase  in  size  with  decrease  of  intensity  which 
would  be  expected.  Comparing  the  plants  in  the 
basement  with  those  in  the  greenhouse,  it  was 
noted  that  although  the  number  of  leaves  in  the 
basement  plants  was  smaller,  even  at  600  f.  c. 
for  18  hours,  the  size  of  the  plant  was  greater 
than  any  in  the  greenhouse.  This  increase  in  size 
was  not  due  to  petiole  elongation,  but  because  of 
the  very  noticeable  increase  in  size  of  leaves, 
which  incidentally  were  extremely  dark  in  color. 
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Table  9.  The  effect  of  light  intensities  on  the  number  of  flower  stalks  and  flowers  from  September  6, 
1951  to  February  1952. 


Flower  stalks  Flowers 

Plot  Treatment  per  plant  per  plant 


1 

100 

f. 

c. 

-  6  hrs. 

BASEMENT 

1.6 

2.9 

2 

100 

f. 

c. 

-  12  hrs. 

9.5 

35.6 

3 

100 

f. 

c. 

-  18  hrs. 

8.1 

36.9 

4 

300 

f. 

c. 

-  6  hrs. 

10.4 

34.1 

5 

300 

f. 

c. 

-  12  hrs. 

18.0 

87.7 

6 

300 

f. 

c. 

-  18  hrs. 

17.4 

111.0 

7 

600 

f. 

c. 

-  6  hrs. 

18.9 

91.9 

8 

600 

f. 

c. 

-  12  hrs. 

22.6 

180.8 

9 

600 

f. 

c. 

-  18  hrs. 

28.3 

239.3 

11 

1300  f.  c. 

-  on 

GREENHOUSE 

30.4 

178.5 

12 

1300  f.  c. 

-  off 

24.5 

136.9 

13 

1100  f.  c. 

-  on 

26.1 

142.6 

14 

1100  f.  c. 

-  off 

23.4 

130.5 

15 

900  f.  c. 

-  on 

23.8 

120.8 

16 

900  f.  c. 

-  off 

21.7 

120.5 

17 

700  f.  c. 

-  on 

23.2 

113.4 

18 

700  f.  c. 

-  off 

23.2 

126.9 

19 

500  f.  c. 

-  on 

18.4 

95.5 

20 

500  f.  c. 

-  off 

20.6 

104.4 

21 

300  f.  c. 

-  on 

15.9 

69.9 

22 

300  f.  c. 

-  off 

17.9 

94.3 

This  table  shows  a  gradual  increase  of  flower 
stalk  and  flower  production  as  intensities  rose 
to  600  f.  c.  in  the  basement,  the  highest  being 
600  f.  c.  for  18  hours  illumination.  In  the  green¬ 
house  in  a  similar  fashion  there  was  a  gradual 
increase  in  flower  stalks  and  flowers  reaching  its 


height  at  1300  f.  c.  It  will  be  noted,  however, 
that  a  greater  number  of  flowers  was  produced 
in  the  basement  and  also  that  the  number  of 
flowers  per  stalk  was  greater.  In  the  basement 
plants  than  those  grown  in  the  greenhouse. 


Table  10.  Comparison  of  time  required  to  produce  saleable  plants  —  basement  grown  vs.  greenhouse 
grown.  (Two  months  were  required  in  the  cutting  bench  to  produce  young  plants  with  2-3  leaves 
which  could  be  potted.) 


Plot 

Treatment 

Length  of  time  to  salability 

BASEMENT 

1 

100  f. 

c. 

-  6  hrs. 

Plant 

good,  flowers 

lacking 

2 

100  f. 

c. 

-  12  hrs. 

Plant 

good,  flowers 

lacking 

3 

100  f. 

c. 

-  18  hrs. 

Plant 

good,  flowers 

lacking 

4 

300  f. 

c. 

-  6  hrs. 

Plant 

good,  flowers 

lacking 

5 

300  f. 

c. 

-  12  hrs. 

3%  months 

6 

300  f. 

c. 

-  18  hrs. 

3  months 

7 

600  f. 

c. 

-  6  hrs. 

5  months 

8 

600  f. 

c. 

-  12  hrs. 

3  months 

9 

600  f. 

c. 

-  18  hrs. 

2  months 
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Table  10  continued 


Plot 

Treatment 

Length  of  time  to  salability 

GREENHOUSE 

11 

1300  f.  c.  -  on 

4  months 

12 

1300  f.  c.  -  off 

5  months 

13 

1100  f.  c.  -  on 

4  months 

14 

1100  f.  c.  -  off 

5  months 

15 

900  f.  c.  -  on 

4  months 

16 

900  f.  c.  -  off 

5  months 

17 

700  f.  c.  -  on 

4  months 

18 

700  f.  c.  -  off 

4  months 

19 

500  f.  c.  -  on 

4  months 

20 

500  f.  c.  -  off 

4  months 

21 

300  f.  c.  -  on 

4  months 

22 

300  f.  c.  -  off 

4  months 

The  record  shows  that  where  adequate 
light  itensity  and  duration  were  given,  the 
plants  under  the  controlled  conditions  of 
heat,  humidity,  and  light  developed  faster 
than  any  of  those  grown  in  the  green¬ 
house.  In  other  words,  it  was  possible  to 
produce  a  good  salable  plant  under  600  f.  c. 
-18  hours,  in  two  months  after  potting. 
The  cost  of  light  installation  and  the  cost 
of  electric  current  are  small  in  comparison 

*Dr.  Howard  Hanchey 

R.  Howard  Hanchey,  a  graduate  student  in 
the  Horticulture  Department  of  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  An  associate  Professor 
in  the  Department  of  Horticulture  at  Louisiana 
State  University  and  associate  Horticulturist  with 
the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Dr.  Hanchey  has  been  on  a  years  sabbatical  leave, 
working  on  a  doctorate  degree  in  Floriculture  at 
Ohio  State  University. 


with  the  results  secured.  For  living  room 
installations,  supplemental  light,  using  flu¬ 
orescent  lamps  is  not  only  warranted  but 
desirable.  The  intensity  needed  may  be 
determined  by  subtracting  from  600  f.  c 
the  light  available  to  plants  under  their 
present  growing  conditions.  To  produce  re¬ 
sults  indicated  in  the  basement  experi¬ 
ments,  maintenance  of  adequate  humidity 
(60%)  and  proper  temperature  65°  F.  is 
necessary. 


Under  the  direction  of  Henry  Peterson  and 
the  Scientific  Committee  which  is  composed  of 
the  following  members  of  the  Society:  William 
Carter,  Neil  C.  Miller,  Mrs.  Theo  Greer,  Evan 
Roberts,  Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Lotz  and  Carl  Lewis, 
great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  making  avail¬ 
able  of  scientific  data  relating  to  the  growing  and 
production  of  better  Saintpaulias.  —  Editor. 
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FLUORESCENT  BANDWAGON 


Robert  and  Frances  Nicholson,  D.  C. 


If  you  would  like  to  grow  African  violets  with 
outstanding  foliage,  prolific  bloom  with  deeper 
color,  and  plants  of  compact,  symmetrical  shape, 
then  hop  aboard  the  fluorescent  bandwagon.  You 
can  operate  right  in  your  basement,  without  a 
worry  about  windows  or  temperature. 

The  following  equipment  is  required: 

(a)  One  or  more  two-tube,  fortywatt  fluorescent 
light  fixtures  with  reflectors.  (Cost  ~  about 
$12.50  each.) 

(b)  Two  forty-watt  “Daylight”  fluorescent  tubes 
for  each  fixture.  ($1.00  each.) 

(c)  One  Automatic  Timing  Clock  Switch.  (Ap¬ 
proximately  $15.00.) 

(d)  One  or  more  galvanized  iron  trays,  48”  long, 
20”  wide,  and  2l^  deep.  ($8.00  to  $10.00 
each.) 

(e)  One  wall  thermometer. 

One  light  fixture  with  reflector  will  give  suf¬ 
ficient  light  intensity  to  grow  thirty  mature 
plants,  (more  if  the  plants  are  smaller),  in  three- 
inch  pots  placed  in  the  tray.  The  fixture  should 
be  placed  so  that  the  measurement  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  light  tube  to  the  top  of  the  three-inch 
pot  is  eleven  inches.  (See  your  African  Violet 
Magazine,  Volume  5,  Number  2,  dated  December 
1951,  “Results  of  the  Research  Work  With  Saint- 
paulias  at  the  Ohio  State  University,”  Page  21.) 

You  may  construct  either  a  table  or  a  shelf  to 
hold  the  tray.  A  table  may  be  made  in  one  to  three 
tiers.  Let  your  requirements  determine  the 
amount  of  your  equipment,  but  take  a  construc¬ 
tive  hint,  and  build  a  three- tiered  table.  You  will 
need  it  once  you  start  your  violet  growing  under 
lights.  You  wait  and  see. 

Set  the  Automatic  Time  Switch  to  give  the 
plants  fourteen  hours  of  fluorescent  light  each 
day.  We  have  obtained  ex,cellent  results  with  a 
switch-on  at  0  A.  M.,  and  switch-off  at  8  P.  M. 
We  may  find  that  twelve  hours  will  suffice  in  the 
summer,  but  our  schedule  has  not  yet  been  estab¬ 
lished. 

In  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  an  unheated  base¬ 
ment,  we  have  found  that  by  draping  an  old  sheet 
•or  cloth  over  our  table  during  the  winter  months, 
a  temperature  of  65  to  70  degrees  F.  has  been 
maintained  during  the  daytime  with  the  lights 
on. 

Humidity  in  an  unheated  basement  is  higher 
than  in  your  living  quarters,  and  to  supplement 
humidity,  we  have  placed  about  one  inch  of  build¬ 
er’s  sand  in  each  tray.  By  watering  the  plants  in 
the  morning  from  above  the  plants,  using  a  hand 
syringe,  the  excess  water  falls  on  the  sand  and 
evaporates,  making  the  atmospheric  conditions 


perfect  for  the  plants.  If  you  use  tepid  water, 
or  water  that  feels  lukewarm  to  your  hand,  just 
water  away,  and  have  no  fears  about  crown-rot 
or  leaf-spotting.  However,  you  should  only  water 
the  plants  when  the  surface  of  the  sand  becomes 
dry.  This  means  about  every  third  day  in  winter. 
It  may  be  about  each  second  day  in  the  summer 
months. 

Insect-control  spraying  with  NNOR  or  OPTOX 
(these  are  the  only  two  which  we  have  used,  hence 
the  qualification,)  may  be  done  directly  under 
the  lights  without  removing  the  plants.  We  spray 
once  a  month.  If  the  dipping  process  is  used,  the 
plants  may  be  replaced  immediately,  without  fear 
of  leaf-spotting. 

Feed  mature  plants  in  bloom  once  a  month, 
using  your  own  preference  in  plant  foods.  We 
have  followed  the  advice  of  Helen  van  Pelt  Wil¬ 
son,  and  have  alternated  different  foods.  Fertili¬ 
zers  should  be  applied  directly  to  the  soil,  and 
not  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  foliage. 

Soil  compositions  vary.  We  are  using  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture: 

(a)  One  bushel  of  rich  woods  dirt,  (screened.) 

(b)  One  gallon  bucket  of  builder’s  sand. 

(c)  One  gallon  bucket  of  screened  peat  moss. 

(d)  One  quart  measure  of  bone-meal. 

Plants  may  be  grown  from  seed,  or  from  leaf 
propagation  with  excellent  results  under  fluores¬ 
cent  lights. 

An  interesting  comparison  between  plants 
grown  in  a  green-house,  and  plants  grown  under 
fluorescent  lights,  could  be  obtained  by  using 
color  photography.  However,  this  is  impractical, 
so  here  in  summary  are  what  may  be  considered 
as  definite  advantages: 

(a)  Plants  are  very  much  easier  to  care  for  when 
watering,  feeding,  and  spraying. 

(b)  Plants  are  never  leggy,  and  suffer  no  ill- 
effects  when  transferred  from  under  the 
lights. 

(c)  Plant  growth  tends  towards  flatness,  and 
the  blooms  are  carried  well  above  the  plant. 

(d)  Foliage  is  rich  and  glossy,  and  leaves  are 
short-stemmed. 

(e)  Blooming  is  prolific,  with  the  flowers  of 
deeper  color. 

(f)  Growth  is  vigorous  and  compact,  and  plants 
set  buds  much  earlier. 

We  are  not  fortune-tellers,  but  we  honestly 
believe  that  several  years  hence,  the  green-house 
cultivation  of  African  violets  will  be  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Fluorescent  lighting  is  the  coming  thing. 
So,  take  our  advice,  hop  aboard  the  fluorescent 
bandwagon,  have  fun,  and  get  in  on  the  ground 
floor,  or  should  we  say  basement. 
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REGISTRATION  REPORT 


Neil  C.  Miller 


PART  I 

The  following  applications  for  Registration 
have  been  received  during  the  period  January  1, 
1952  to  March  10,  1952.  No  objections  to  registra¬ 
tion  are  apparent. 

PLANT  AND  REGISTRANT 

Juno  1-1-52 

Miss  Edith  B  Hendrix 
9927  E.  Howland  Drive 
Temple  City,  California 

*  Seedling:  Gorgeous  x  Red  Head.  Rapid  growing  with  lush 
foliage,  flat,  up  to  15”  in  diameter.  Bright  green  leaf  with 
white  veins,  leaves  large  in  proportion  to  length  of  petioles. 
Mormal  blossoms  VR6  with  two  upper  petals  VR2,  but  some 
are  clear  VR6  and  appear  on  same  stalk  with  bi-colored 
blossoms. 

Maple  Girl  1-5-52 

Miss  Edith  B.  Hendrix 
9927  E.  Howland  Drive 
Temple  City,  California 

^Seedling:  Pink  Girl  x  Blue  Eyes.  Large  plant,  flat,  up  to 
15”  diameter.  Leaf  is  “girl”  type,  very  dark ;  center  leaves 
frequently  irregular  ;  and  leaf  has  general  appearance  of  a 
maple  leaf.  Blossom  color  BV6  with  eye  of  BV4. 

Oakleaf  Girl  1-15-52 

Miss  Edith  B.  Hendrix 
9927  E.  Howland  Drive 
Temple  City,  California 

*Seedling:  Elat  grower.  Leaf  is  very  dark,  spooned,  with 
finely  serrated  edges.  Blossoms  are  BV5  with  dark  edge, 
slightly  fluted. 

Mutineer  1-18-52 

Mrs.  N.  H.  Sullivan 
West  Adams  Road 
Macomb,  Ill. 

“So  called  because  it  grew  from  a  leaf  taken  from  Sailor 
Girl  but  came  with  a  very  dark  green  shiny  leaf  of  the 
form  of  Oriental  Girl  leaf.  The  blossoms  are  a  bit  larger 
than  the  average  and  a  blue  purple  shade  with  a  splash  of 
red  covering  the  upper  half  of  the  two  upper  petals  and  a 
splash  on  the  outer  tips  c*f  the  three  lower  petals.  Tt  is  a 
vigorous  grower  and  profuse  bloomer. 

High  Hat  1-19-52 
Mrs.  Carl  Dick 
2509  South  Columbus  Avenue 
Sandusky,  Ohio 

‘‘Seedling  from  Blue  Boy  and  Blue  Girl.  Open,  single  crown, 
upright  plant.  Center  of  blossoms  extra  dark  blue,  outer 
part  of  petal  a  shade  lighter  blue,  dark  orange  stamens. 
The  name  ‘‘High  Hat”  comes  from  the  eight  main  veins  on 
top  of  leaf,  extending  to  the  serrated  edge.  They  are  ridged 
and  veined  upward,  glossy  light  green.  These  ridged  upwai-d 
veins  sparkle  with  a  gloss  ;  very  showy  in  between  velvet, 
hairy  quilting.  Small  veins  in  quilting  are  black-green.  Small 
red  dot  in  leaf  stem.’* 

Tip-Wood  Pink  1-22-52 

Mrs,  John  Q.  Rumbaugh 
R.  R.  No.  4 
Tipton,  Indiana 

‘‘Well  shaped  plant  with  red  petioles  about  two  and  one-half 
inches  in  length.  Leaves  are  almost  round  with  lightly  ser¬ 
rated  edges,  medium  green.  Not  a  Supreme,  but  of  heavier 
texture  than  Pink  Beauty.  Bloom  abcait  the  size  of  a  silver 
dollar,  deepest  pink,  cupped  and  slightly  fringed,  held  erect 
on  sturdy  three  and  one  half  inch  stems.  Two  and  three 
blooms  to  the  stalk.” 


Tip- Wood  Blue  1-22-52 

Mrs.  John  Q.  Rumbaugh 
R.  R.  No.  4 
Tipton,  Indiana 

‘‘A  duplicate  of  the  above  described  ‘‘Tip-Wood  Pink”  with 
the  exception  that  the  bloom  is  of  the  darke.st  blue,  and 
has  thiee  and  four  blooms  to  the  stalk.” 

Heavenly  Blue  Eyes  1-25-52 
Mrs.  Feme  V.  Keliar 
1223  East  Oak  Park 
Des  Moines  16,  Iowa 

*A  variant  of  Sky  Blue,  a  large  upright  plant.  Leaves  are 
light  green  with  red-violet  shading,  with  a  bronze  over-lay. 
nlossoms  are  a  very  pale  blue,  lighter  than  anything  on  the 
h'ischer  chart. 

Holly  1-25-52 

Mrs.  Feme  V.  Keliar 
1223  East  Oak  Park 
Des  Moines  16,  Iowa 

*A  variant  of  Ruffles ;  a  large,  upright  plant.  Leaves  very 
dark  red  violet  underneath.  Blossom  color  VB4.  Free  bloom¬ 
er,  blossocms  slightly  crinkled. 

Marvin’s  Silver  Girl  1-26-52 
Mrs.  Floyd  D.  Marvin 
R.  D.  No.  2 

Port  Byron,  New  York 

“There  is  a  glo.ssy  sheen  to  each  dark  green  leaf  which  is 
marked  with  a  zone  of  white  that  extends  into  the  veins. 
The  contrast  of  these  dark  green  satin  sheen  leaves  with 
the  light  blue  blossoms  is  very  marked  and  lovely.  The 
blossoms  are  nearly  the  same  shade  of  blue  as  Sailor  Girl. 
The  foliage  is  heavier  and  larger.” 

Bonnie  Girl  2-6-52 

Miss  Maude  I  Mote 
171  Academy  Street 
Newark,  Delaware 

‘■‘Seedling:  Lav,  Pink  duPcnt  x  Blue  Girl.  Large,  upright 
plant  with  ruffled  cupped  leaves  dark  green  on  top,  light 
green  underneath,  deeply  serrated.  Lavendar  blossoms.  Deep¬ 
ly  cupped. 

Renie  Roper  2-14-52 

Mrs.  Leslie  S.  Heck 
403  Valley  Street 
Lewiston,  Penna. 

“It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  a  prolific  bloomer  and  the  plant 
is  well  shaped,  as  the  leaves  grow  very  symmetrical.  The 
flowers  stay  on  until  they  die  and  then  they  must  be  picked 
off.  The  color  is  perfect,  a  lovely  clear  white  with  a  sharp 
yellow  eye.  The  petals  are  round.  The  plant  has  never 
suckered  and  the  leaves  never  curl.” 

Angelica  2-17-52 

Miss  Edith  B.  Hendrix 
9927  E.  Howland  Drive 
Temple  City,  California 

“Seedling:  Blue  Eyes  x  Pink  Beauty.  A  large,  flat,  droopy 
plant.  Leaves  are  large,  deep  green,  and  have  large  serra¬ 
tions.  Blossom  color  V4  with  V3  eye.  Adult  plant  has  as 
many  as  16  blossomis  per  cluster,  always  in  bloom.” 

Rose  Perfection  2-17-52 
Miss  Edith  B.  Hendrix 
9927  E.  Howland  Drive 
Temple  City,  California 

“Seedling:  Perfection  x  Red  Girl,  A  small  plant  growing  in 
a  tight  rosette,  seldom  exceeding  6”  in  diameter.  Leaf  is 
dark  green,  cupped,  and  shapeid  like  a  cal  la  lily.  Blossom 
is  good  red,  cupped,  all  petals  rounded,  held  on  stem  4” 
above  foliage.  Similar  to  Perfection  but  with  darker  blossom 
and  darker  foliage.” 

Cont.  on  Page  44 
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Jessie  Rawson,  Mich. 


In  contrast  to  the  rapid  rate  of  development 
of  nitrate  toxicity  potash  injury  was  slow.  The 
plants  never  seemed  able  to  regain  complete  tur- 
gidity  and  if  injury  appeared  on  the  petioles  it 
was  confined  to  a  narrow  band  adjacent  to  the 
crown  in  contrast  to  nitrate  injury  which  usually 
discolored  one  to  two  inches  of  the  petiole  base. 

The  plants  which  lived  were  tested  at  intervals 
and  nitrates  added  as  needed.  Phosphorus  held 
quite  constant  throughout  the  test  and  potash 
tended  to  increase  as  it  gradually  became  avail¬ 
able  from  the  soil. 

During  the  winter  and  early  spring  the 
plants  developed  very  slowly  and  used  small 
amounts  of  nutrients.  They  received  Cull  sun  but 
there  were  many  cloudy  days.  The  temperature 
was  not  too  closely  controlled  and  frequently 
dropped  below  60  degrees  P.  Watering  was  done 
with  distilled  water  by  filling  the  saucers  used 
for  su'birrigation  when  the  soil  surface  began  to 
dry  out. 

The  pH  was  checked  and  was  found  to  average 
between  6.0  and  6.6.  In  the  extreme  nitrate 
ranges  the  pH  was  7.5  due  to  the  sodium  present 
and  when  nitrate  was  blank  the  pH  was  5.5  due 
to  the  sulphate  anion  in  K2SO4.  When  both 
NaN03  and  K2SO4  were  present  in  the  middle 
ranges  the  pH  remained  between  6.0  and  6.5. 

The  basis  for  comparison  of  different  plants 
and  different  treatments  finally  settled  upon 
had  four  main  points: 

1.  Number  of  flowers  (this  was  not  a  sea¬ 
son’s  total  but  rather  a  total  of  three 
readings  taken  during  late  March  and 
April  when  the  plants  were  in  full  bloom). 

2.  Increase  in  number  of  leaves  inch  or 
more  in  width  (number  of  living  leaves 
on  April  18  minus  original  number  on 
December  6). 

3.  Greatest  number  of  peduncles  per  plant 
at  any  one  time. 

4.  General  health  and  vigor  of  plant  (this 
did  not  lend  itself  to  tabulation). 

Various  measurementh  such  as  width  and 
height  of  plant  were  tried  but  were  discarded  as 
being  impractical.  Later,  it  was  noted  that  the 
total  number  of  flowers  per  peduncle  correlated 
rather  closely  with  the  nutritional  status  of  the 


plant  especially  in  regard  to  its  nitrogen  supply. 
This,  however,  was  not  noted  early  enough  to 
use  in  this  study- 

As  noted  on  page  14  a  tentative  and  arbitrary 
optimum  was  decided  upon  for  each  of  the  three 
nutrients  studied  in  order  that  two  of  them  could 
be  stabilized  at  that  point  while  the  third  could 
be  varied.  This  point  was  40  ppm.  NO'3,  10  ppm. 
P  and  20  ppm.  K  but  this  combination  definitely 
did  not  produce  the  most  satisfactory  plants. 

This  method  was  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
however  because  it  did  not  give  all  possible  com¬ 
binations  of  nutrients.  For  example,  the  combined 
effect  of  high  nitrates  and  high  phosphorus  or 
high  potash  was  not  studied  directly  although 
there  was  an  indication  that  nitrates  were  less 
injurious  when  phosphorus  was  high. 

The  effect  of  nutrients  in  the  deficiency 
through  optimum  ranges  was  very  slow  in  ap¬ 
pearing  and  was  not  pronounced  until  late  March 
and  April.  The  effect  in  the  toxic  ranges  has 
been  noted  above. 

No  definite  potash  deficiency  symptoms  were 
observed,  perhaps  because  the  soil  used  contained 
about  5  ppm.  originally  and  because  more  be¬ 
came  available  from  the  soil  as  the  trials  pro¬ 
gressed. 

Nitrogen  deficiency  symptoms  observed  were 
light  colored  outer  leaves  becoming  yellow  and 
finally  almost  white. 

Red  veination  of  the  leaves  especially  when 
observed  on  the  upper  leaf  surface  appeared  to 
be  related  to  available  phosphorus  in  the  soil  as 
it  never  appeared  when  the  test  for  phosphorus 
showed  20  ppm-  or  above  and  was  prevalent  in 
plants  testing  10  ppm.  or  less  of  phosphorus.  A 
later  trial  in  which  40  ppm.  of  NaNQs  alone 
was  added  to  three  plants  seemed  to  confirm 
this.  The  leaves  became  deep  green  and  the 
plants  flowered  abundantly  but  red  veining  was 
observed. 

No  correlation  could  be  established  between 
.redness  on  the  lower  leaf  surface  and  pH  although 
a  possible  relationship  has  been  reported  (26). 

An  attempt  was  made  to  total  the  increase 
in  number  of  leaves,  the  total  number  of  flowers 
recorded  in  three  observations  and  the  greatest 
number  of  peduncles  for  all  three  pots  in  each 
treatment  and  relate  these  totals  to  nutrients 
added.  In  general,  this  over-emphasized  the  value 
of  phosphorus  and  penalized  treatments  where 
one  or  more  plants  had  died.  It  was  true  that 
100  ppm  of  phosphorus  produced  the  best  series 
of  three  plants  of  any  treatment  but  there  was 
little  consistency  in  the  other  treatments  on  this 
basis.  Also,  treatments  4  and  5  in  which  two 
plants  (in  the  B  and  C  pots)  died  in  each  treat¬ 
ment  produced  very  good  plants  in  the  A  pots. 
These  w'ere  severely  discriminated  against  by 
totalling  results  from  all  three  pots.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  technique  as  explained  on  page  15  ap¬ 
parently  produced  a  consistent  difference  in  the 
Cont.  on  Page  58 
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LAURETTA  L.  LITTIG  §016  Jefferson 


It  seems  that  the  question  I  receive  most  is, 
“What  can  I  do  to  make  my  violets  bloom?” 

Our  violets  don't  need  pampering'  but  they  do 
need  good  care  to  make  them  bloom  and  keep 
them  blooming. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  important  things  is  a 
good,  balanced,  loose  soil  mixture.  Besides  good 
food, ’fresh  air,  humidity,  light,  and  proper  water¬ 
ing  are  necesary.  I  think  it  is  best  to  keep  the 
soil  always  slightly  moist  instead  of  letting  it 
get  bone-dry  and  then  soaking  it.  My  plants  do 
best  if  watered  a  little  at  the  top  and  a  little  at 
the  bottom. 

The  proper  size  pot  is  also  important.  Many 
make  the  mistake  of  using  too  large  a  pot  for  a 
small  plant.  I  like  to  start  my  tiny  plants  in  a 
two  inch  pot  and  then  keep  shifting  to  larger 
pots  as  the  size  of  the  plant  requires.  I  think  you 
can  keep  your  plants  blooming  indefinitely  this 
way. 

QUESTIONS 

My  plants  look  healthy  for  a  while  then  all  of 
a  sudden  a  leaf  gets  limp  looking  and  starts  to 
turn  brown  at  the  tip  then  withers  away.  The 
stem  seems  firm  but  the  leaf  is  limp.  This  also 
happens  to  new  plants  just  brought  in,  in  a  few 
days.  At  first  I  thought  I  was  watering  too  much 
but  when  I  let  up,  the  plants  wilted  from  being 
too  dry.  I  repotted  all  my  plants  in  new  soil 
especially  for  African  violets  but  still  have  the 
same  trouble.  I  use  the  sub-irrigation  system  of 
watering.  Our  water  is  very  hard.  The  humidity 
reading  is  about  20. 

Mrs.  Ann  Sye,  Pa. 

Has  any  one  successfully  crossed  a  Saintpaulia 
specie  with  Achimines?  Do  the  commercial  Afri¬ 
can  violet  growers  think  they  will  be  able  to 
develop  an  African  violet  with  a  cone  or  tuber? 

Miss  Daisy  Jones,  Tenn. 

Is  it  harmful  to  spray  and  wash  your  African 
violets  when  in  bloom  ? 

Stella  Lavengood,  Ill. 

What  can  I  do  to  get  rid  of  what  I  believe  to 
be  Springtails  —  they  are  tiny  white  little  things 
that  jump  when  I  water  the  plant. 

Mrs.  Frank  Whiting,  Mass. 

I  am  a  new  member  of  the  African  Violet 
Society  and  would  like  to  know  the  meaning  of 
“Soil  pH?”  Also  in  raising  the  violets  under 


Ave.  Davenport,  Iowa 


lights,  what  is  meant  by  “light  intensity  in  foot 
candles?” 

Joe  Irwin,  Ohio 

In  the  June  1951  issue  there  was  an  article  on 
“Colchicine  in  Plant  Breeding.”  I  have  used  it  on 
my  violets  but  as  yet  haven't  noticed  any  results. 
I  wonder  if  any  one  has  tried  it  and  their  method. 
I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  them. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  O'Dell,  Kans. 

I  have  two  pots  of  African  violets  with  four 
plants  in  each  pot.  They  are  all  in  bloom.  Could 
they  be  taken  apart  and  potted  separately  while 
in  bloom  without  loss  to  either  plants  or  flowers  ? 

Stella  Lavengood,  Ill. 

What  makes  a  healthy  looking  violet  grow  on 
a  single  root,  making  it  wobbly  and  what  can  be 
done  to  strengthen  it? 

What  causes  brown  spots  to  come  on  the 
leaves?  As  soon  as  a  young  leaf  comes  out  these 
spots  can  be  seen. 

Do  violet  plants  do  better  to  separate  so  there 
is  but  one  plant  in  a  pot?  Sometimes  each  crown 
does  not  have  separate  roots  but  has  to  be  broken 
or  cut  apart. 

Mrs.  Walter  Blake,  Mich. 

When  rearranging  some  of  my  plants,  I  found 
my  Lady  Geneva  had  lost  its  white  edge  to  the 
flower.  Upon  looking  closer,  I  saw  a  small  sucker 
at  its  side,  and  took  it  off  to  start  another  plant. 
On  cutting  it  I  found  the  root  stock  to  be  %  of 
an  inch  across,  and  hollow  inside  with  tiny  insects 
crawling  around  in  the  partly  decayed  center.  By 
using  a  magnifying  lens,  I  found  grey  brown 
round  insects  a  bit  larger  than  a  pin  point,  also 
what  looked  like  tiny  white  worm  like  growths. 

At  once  I  dipped  the  plant  in  a  solution  of  8 
drops  of  Optox  to  a  cup  of  warm  water  and  left 
the  plant  in  for  fifteen  minutes.  That  has  always 
controlled  other  insect  pests  on  my  plants. 

What  causes  the  center  leaves  to  turn  grey, 
and  get  very  brittle  deformed  stems?  I  examined 
the  roots  which  were  all  right.  I  cut  off  the 
diseased  looking  center  leaves  and  dipped  plant 
in  Optox  solution.  Then  the  plant  started  new 
growth  with  many  crowns.  Do  you  know  of  any 
better  way  to  treat  this  disease? 

Mildred  Hoffman,  HI. 

I  have  a  Blue  Eyed  Beauty  which  has  pure 
white  flowers  with  no  trace  of  blue.  Could  this 
be  caused  from  not  enough  sunshine? 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Roche,  Jr. 
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SOMETHING  NEW 
in 

AFiHCAN  VIOLET  NECKWARE 

A  Medallion  featuring  a  violet  carved  in  lucite,  set 
off  bi'  sequins  and  beads,  mounted  on  a  22”  length 
of  grosgrain  ribbon.  Black  -  Brown  -  Navy  -  Rose  - 
Green  ribbons,  each  with  harmonizing  medallion. 
Colorful  and  unusual. 

$1.75  ppd.,  no  C.O.D.s  Wholesale  prices  on  request. 

SUNNY  SLOPE  STUDIO 
West  Newbury,  Mass. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Rooted  leaves  ready  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment. 

A  postcard  from  you  to  me  gets  my  list 
of  varieties. 

JAMES  R.  GILLETTE 

169  Washington  Circle  Lake  Forest,  Ill, 


SUNSET  Magazine  says 
“Fish  Emulsion  is  outstanding” 

_  so  FOR 


BETTER 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

ATLAS  FISH  EMULSION 

The  original  fish  fertilizer  emulsion 


e  DE-ODORIZED 

•  NON-BURNING 

•  100%  ORGANIC 
A  balanced  diet  for 
Saintpaulias  -  contains 
all  growth  nutrients, 

1/4  teaspoon  ATLAS  per 
quart  water  for  AFRI¬ 
CAN  VIOLETS  -  feed 
every  10-14  days. 

Size^  $  1  «  D  D  Postpf 

ATLAS  FISH  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Dept.  K 
No,  1  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco  11,  Calif. 
A  Balanced  Organic  Fish  Fertilizer 


Gould  you  tell  me  if  the  violet  called  “Doc 
Hess’’  is  the  same  as  Double  Margaret  which  it 
looks  like? 

Also  please  tell  me  if  Purple  Beauty  is  a 
double.  I  bought  a  small  plant  and  as  it  grew,  it 
looked  just  like  my  Double  Neptune. 

Mrs.  Lelah  M.  Tanis 

Can  African  violets  be  treated  successfully  for 
“Gas  poison?”  Can  the  yellow;  tho  strong,  leaves 
be  successfully  treated  after  receiving  a  bad  case 
of  gas  poison?  Can  these  leaves  be  used  for 
propagation?  Epsom  salts  has  not  restored  the 
color  to  these  leaves.  The  crowns  are  dark  but 
at  least  three  rows  of  leaves  are  discolored.  Will 
these  leaves  cause  sports  or  produce  blossomless 
plants  due  to  gas  leakage? 

Mrs.  May  A.  Price,  Ohio 


ANSWERS 


Soil  pH 

To  Mrs.  Joe  Irwin,  Ohio 

pH  stands  for  “per  hydrogen  ion  concentra¬ 
tion.”  Soil  pH  7  is  neutral.  Less  than  7  is  acid, 
and  more  than  7  is  alkaline. 

W.  K.  Hunt,  Iowa 

Colchicine 

To  Mrs.  C.  A.  0,Dell,  Kans. 

I  have  tried  Colchicine  tablets,  liquid  and  salve 
on  African  violets.  So  far,  my  best  results  have 
been  with  tablets.  I  crush  one  tablet  to  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  rooting  medium. 

I  have  tried  soaking  leaf  cuttings  and  rooted 
leaves  in  the  liquid  solution  for  about  four  hours, 
then  setting  them  down.  If  you  treat  a  plant  or 
plantlet  only  the  growing  tip  should  be  treated. 
Don’t  treat  all  the  leaves  or  you  may  kill  the 
plant.  Personally  I  have  found  the  best  way  is 
to  treat  a  leaf  before  it  roots  but  it  seems  to  take 
forever  to  get  it  started.  For  some  reason  the 
loss  ratio  is  very  great  in  many  varieties.  They 
like  to  be  kept  warm!  but  not  in  bright  light.  I 
usually  use  a  vegetable  (plastic)  humidifier,  pre¬ 
ferably  colored.  The  treated  plants  usually  show 
“Supreme”  tendency.  I  have  seen  one  that  showed 
no  leaf  change  but  had  a  huge  flower. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Price,  Ohio 

Crossing  Saintpaulia  with  Achimenes 

To  Miss  Daisy  Jones,  Tenn. 

I  have  never  heard  of  a  successful  cross  of 
Saintpaulia  and  Achimenes.  I  have  tried  to  cross 
a  Gloxinia  with  a  Saintpaulia  but  had  no  luck. 
Would  like  to  hear  from  any  one  who  has  had 
success  with  either  of  these  crosses. 

Yellowed  Leaves 

To  Miss  Winifred  W.  Arrington,  N.  Y. 

Violets  need  plenty  of  light  but  not  direct  sun 
or  too  close  to  window,  which  will  turn  leaves 
yellow.  For  nice  green  leaves  put  in  a  north  win¬ 
dow  which  I  find  best  for  nice  foliage.  Too  heavy 
feeding  could  also  turn  your  leaves  yellow. 
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Your  curling  leaves  could  be  too  much  water 
and  often  too  little.  Keep  soil  on  top  just  moist 
and  stir  it  up  once  in  a  while.  Keep  it  loose. 

Mrs.  Helen  L.  Burchell,  N.  Y. 

Double  Blossom  Stem 

To  Mrs.  Theo  Lamach,  Mont 

Your  “Euffles’’  is  all  right.  It  is  characteristic 
for  that  plant  to  have  little  leaves  come  with  the 
blooms.  Sometimes  they  come  out  before  the  bud 
so  wait  to  see  if  it  is  a  blossom  stem  and  not  a 
sucker,  Sometimes  a  “Ruffles”  will  send  out 
thread  runners  with  a  tiny  plant  at  the  end  like 
the  Strawberry  Begonia. 

Mrs.  Helen  L.  Burchell,  N.  Y. 

Washing  Plants  in  Bloom 
To  Stella  Lavengood,  Ill. 

It  is  not  harmful  to  spray  or  wash  your  plants 
when  in  bloom.  The  only  thing  if  you  are  using 
an  insecticide  like  N.  N.  O.  R.  if  you  get  it  on 
your  blossoms  it  will  spot  them  but  will  not  spoil 
the  buds. 


Springtails 
To  Mrs.  Frank  Whiting,  Mass. 

I  have  tried  ever3rthing  I  have  ever  read  about 
to  get  rid  of  Springtails  with  no  success.  Recently 
I  used  one  teaspoon  of  washing  ammonia  to  a 
little  over  a  pint  of  water,  thoroughly  soaking 
the  soil  until  it  ran  out  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  As 
soon  as  the  soil  dried  out,  I  again  flushed  it  with 
the  ammonia  solution.  In  about  a  week  I  noticed 
just  a  couple  Springtails  which  I  think  had 
hatched  out  after  the  last  soaking.  I  flushed  the 
soil  again  and  have  seen  none  since.  Clorox  may 
do  the  trick  but  was  afraid  to  risk  so  many  appli¬ 
cations  on  the  roots. 

Brown  Spots  on  Leaves 
To  Mrs.  Walter  Blake,  Mich. 

If  you  are  sure  no  insects  are  bothering  your 
plants,  it  is  possible  you  have  them  too  close  to 
the  window  in  the  sun.  This  will  cause  brown 
spots,  especially  if  you  have  dropped  water  on 
the  foliage. 

Separating  Plants  in  Bloom 
To  Stella  Lavengood,  Ill. 

If  the  four  plants  in  one  pot  have  separate 
roots,  they  can  easily  be  separated  and  repotted. 
It  may  retard  the  blooming  for  a  while  but  before 
long,  they  will  do  much  better  than  before. 

If  the  plants  are  just  extra  crowns  on  the  main 
plant,  these  will  have  to  be  cut  or  broken  off 
close  to  the  main  stem,  and  rooted.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  root  them  in  water.  Touch  the  cut  parts 
with  Rootone  and  put  them  in  the  soil  and  you 
will  soon  have  new  plants. 

Humidity 

To  Mrs.  Neal  J.  Bellardo,  N.  Y. 

I  don’t  believe  the  average  home  has  a  higher 
humidity  than  40%  or  45%.  That’s  what  mine 
averages  and  the  plants  do  very  well.  If  you  can 
get  it  higher  so  much  the  better. 


HypQH<^ 


Grows  Better  Plants  Faster  ' 

In  SOIL,  SAND  or  WATER 


Simply  dissolve  and  water 
all  your  houseplants,  garden 
flowers,  vegetables,  shrub?  vr 
lawn.  Produces  stronger  pit. its, 
more  and  larger  flowers  -  and 
fruit.  Excellent  for  starting 
seedlings,  cuttings,  transplants. 
Clean,  otlorless.  Won’t  burn 
foliage  or  roots  if  used  as 
directed.  Contains  all  nutri¬ 
tional  elements  complete  and 
balanced — plus  vitamin  B1 — 
instantly  available.  Kesults  sure. 


If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you  send  $1  for 
I  lb.  can  postpaid.  Makes  100  gallons 

HYDROPONIC  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.  Copley,  O, 


;  PUNT  POOD 


^  Guaranteed  by 
Good  Housekeeping 

OVtRTIStB 


POTTING  SOIL 
for 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Steam-sterilized,  well  balanced,  friable  and  rich  in 
organic  nutrients.  Pleased  customers  letters  prove 
excellent  quality 

1  -  3  lb.  bag  $1.00  postpaid 
2  bags  $1.75  postpaid 
West  of  Mississippi  add  25  cents  postage 
Planting  instruction  included 
SHREDDED  SPHAGNUM  MOSS,  ideal  for  propaga¬ 
ting  leaves  6”  x  12”  bag  tightly  packed  75  cents 

SUNNY  ACRE  FARMS 

Box  183 

MOUNT  SINAI,  N.  Y. 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  BOOKLET 

GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS  —  for  the  growing 
of  African  Violets . .  50^ 

RUTH  S.  DOXSEE 
1601  F.  Street 

BELLINGHAM,  WASHINGTON 


Add  Glamour  to  Your 

SAINTPAULIAS 

try  our 

PLASTIC  LACE  COLLARS 

Protects  leaves  from  pot  rim 
Waterproof  Beautiful 

For  3  inch  Pots  —  4  for  $1.00 
For  4  inch  Pots  —  3  for  $1.00 

SATIN  FINISH  FOIL 

Rose  —  Orchid  —  Copper 

Sky  Blue  —  Chartreuse 
10  foot  roll  20  inches  wide  $1.00  each. 

ORGANIC  FLOWER  FARM 

Bex  231  Sharon,  Pa. 
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CALLING  ALL  MEN 

E.  A.  Thompson,  Tenn. 


The  keynote  of  the  1952  African  Violet  So¬ 
ciety  of  America  Membership  Campaign,  if  there 
is  to  be  such  a  campaign,  should  be  “CALLING 
ALL  MEN!’» 

I  discovered  a  startling  fact  not  long  ago.  I 
picked  up  my  1951-52  Members’  Handbook  of  the 
African  Violet  Society  and  started  scanning  down 
the  pages  of  members  from  different  states. 
Suddenly  I  noticed  how  few  male  members  there 
were.  My  curiosity  was  aroused,  so  I  turned  back 
to  the  beginning  and  started  marking  all  the  male 
members  listed.  When  I  had  finished  and  tallied 
up  the  score  I  was  amazed  at  the  results.  Out  of 
over  7,000  members  listed  only  355  were  men. 
Quite  a  few  of  those  were  listed  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

The  more  I  thought  about  this  the  less  I  liked 
the  idea.  Surely,  in  this  great  land  of  ours,  there 
were  more  men  interested  in  growing  this  most 
interesting  of  all  house  plants  .  .  .  Why  were  so 
few  men  members  of  a  Society  that  gave  so  much 
information  and  interesting  facts  about  African 
violets  for  such  a  small  fee?  I  thought  something 
ought  to  be  done  about  this  situation  so  I  stuck 
my  neck  out  and  wrote  our  editor  on  the  subject. 
Mrs.  Wright  promptly  replied  and  invited  me  to 
write  an  article  on  the  subject.  My  neck  was  out, 
so  the  only  thing  left  for  me  to  do  was  write,  so 
here  I  am! 

Mind  you  now,  ladies,  I  have  nothing  against 
you  "  You  have  done  a  wonderful  JOB  with  the 
Society  and  you  should  continue  the  good  work. 
I  just  feel  and  I  know  most  of  you  will  agree 
with  me,  that  the  male  participation  should  be 


SUMMIT  JEWELRY,  INC. 

SUMMIT  JEWELRY  OF  AKRON, 

OHIO,  wishes  to  thank  the  African 
Violet  Society  of  America  for  choos¬ 
ing  their  design  as  the  official  Society 
pin.  The  new  pin  may  be  ordered  from 
Mrs.  Turner,  chairman  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Pin  Committee.  It  is  available  in 
Sterling  Silver  for  $3.50,  or  Gold  for 
$12.50.  Made  in  the  shape  of  an  Afri¬ 
can  violet  the  hard  enamel  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  shade  of  blue. 

ORDER  YOUR  OFFICIAL  PIN  FROM  — 

MRS.  E.  PEARLE 
TURNER 

828  Kenmore  Blvd.  Akron,  Ohio 


greater.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  the  best 
approach  to  enlist  more  male  members  is  to  urge 
you  ladies  to  recruit  the  men  since  you  represent 
the  great  majority  of  membership.  Show  the  men 
(and  prospective  women  members  also)  what  a 
wealth  of  information  and  fellowship  they  can 
receive  from  the  African  Violet  Society  and  Mag¬ 
azine,  at  such  little  cost. 

I  further  suggest  that  a  special  department 
be  added  to  the  magazine  to  arouse  the  interest 
of  the  men.  Such  a  department  could  be  called 
“From  the  Male  Mail  Bag,”  or  any  other  suitable 
title  to  catch  the  eye  and  interest  of  the  men,  and 
to  be  edited  by  a  man.  Encourage  the  men  to 
write  in  their  questions,  ideas,  suggestions  or 
anything  else  they  have  on  their  minds. 

From  my  experiences  in  growing  flowers,  since 
my  childhood,  I  have  found  men  equally  as  inter¬ 
ested  and  in  some  fields  more  interested  in  grow¬ 
ing  flowers  than  women.  I  have  seen  many 
beautiful  collections  of  African  violets  owned  and 
cared  for  by  men.  One  gentleman  I  was  visiting 
in  one  of  our  southern  states  at  one  time  had  a 
wonderful  collection  of  over  200  plants,  with  about 
150  different  varieties.  When  I  asked  him  if  he 
was  a  member  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of 
America  he  said,  “No,  that’s  a  woman’s  club,  isn’t 
it?”  I  assured  him  it  was  a  Society  open  to  every¬ 
one  and  he  was  very  interested  and  said  he  would 
send  in  his  application  for  membership  the  next 
day.  I  have  heard  from  him  several  times  since 
and  he  is  very  pleased  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Society.  I  wonder  how  many  more  men  have  the 
same  idea  about  our  Society  as  my  friend?  Here 
would  be  a  good  chance  to  tell  all  prospective  male 
members  that  our  president  for  19'52  is  a  man. 

I  called  the  president  of  our  local  society  in 
December  and  asked  her  how  many  men  were 
members  of  the  Memphis  and  Shelby  County  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Society  and  she  told  me  only  one  and 
that  he  was  an  honorary  member  from  the  Veter¬ 
ans  Hospital.  She  invited  me  to  attend  the 
December  meeting.  I  did  so  and  joined  the  society, 
making  two  male  members  out  of  a  total  of  183. 
I  almost  got  cold  feet  and  ran  when  I  learned  that 
I  was  the  only  man  present  at  the  meeting.  I  had 
prepared  a  talk  and  demonstration  on  making 
corsages  from  freshly  fallen  blossoms,  so  I  stayed 
and  gave  a  very  nervous  presentation.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  so  well  organized  and  interesting  that  I 
felt  at  ease  in  no  time.  I  am  looking  forward  to 
the  next  meeting  in  March  and  the  spring  show. 
I  have  been  asked  to  be  committee  chairman  of 
the  propagation  division  for  our  spring  show  and 
I  feel  honored  to  have  been  chosen  for  this  posi¬ 
tion. 

Let’s  make  our  society  grow.  More  members 
this  year  with  the  emphasis  on  “CALLING  ALL 
MEN!” 
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FREQUENT 

^estions 

Lycla  Sproul,  Ill. 

An  optimistic  and  trusting  editor  asked  me  to 
write  my  Saintpaulia  experiences. 

I  did  a  very  unselfish  thing  when  I  refused. 

I  was  sure  if  I  told  the  true  story,  there  would 
be  a  decided  slump  in  the  ambitions  of  new  home- 
growers.  Then  came  the  July  issue  of  the  Home 
Garden  and  Ealph  Bailey ^s  always  delightful  fea¬ 
ture  “Bailey’s  Back  Yard,”  in  which  he  quoted 
from  Thomas  Gray’s  “Ode  on  the  Pleasure  Aris¬ 
ing  from  Vicissitude.” 

I  almost  changed  my  mind  and  wrote  the  story 
in  order  to  use  that  for  a  title.  It  would  have  been 
grand  in  big  headlines  at  the  top. 

But  I  will  still  be  noble  and  restrain  myself. 
It  was  decided  instead,  to  contact  some  of  our  ace 
growers  submitting  questions  most  frequently 
asked. 

Letters  were  received  from  Fay  Wilcox,  Flor¬ 
ence  Foltz,  and  Mrs.  George  Pendleton. 

Miss  Wilcox  sends  seeds  of  Saintpaulia  all  over 
the  world.  She  wrote  her  answers  to  the  questions 
at  3  A.  M.  Whether  she  hadn’t  gone  to  bed  or 
was  just  getting  up  —  this  tells  the  story  of  her 
busy  life. 

Florence  Foltz  is  also  a  very  busy  woman  with 
other  interests  added  to  her  successful  violet  in¬ 
dustry.  Florence  has  come  a  long  way  since  she 
rooted  her  first  leaf  and  wrote  her  750  word 
thesis. 

Mrs.  Pendleton’s  plants  and  blooms  are 
famous.  She  uses  fluorescent  lights  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  type.  Two  have  2-48”  tubes  (white  light) 
and  two  3-48”.  They  are  about  twenty-seven 
inches  from  the  table  and  are  lighted  from  12  to 
14  hours  a  day.  She  likes  the  combination  of  the 
lights  and  daylight. 

Q.  Pots:  Do  you  like  clay  or  plastic? 

A.  Miss  Wilcox  likes  clay. 

Florence  Foltz  likes  plastics.  They  are  cleaner, 
more  colorful  and  lighter  —  this  last,  an  item 
when  using  glass  shelves.  However  the  soil  must 
be  lighter  and  better  drained  as  the  plastic  holds 
the  moisture  much  longer.  (You  know  a  violet  can 
drown  sitting  right  in  its  own  pot  on  a  safe  win¬ 
dow  sill.)  Mrs.  Pendleton  uses  clay.  She  is  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  the  new  Vermiculite  Pottery.  They 
are  expensive  if  one  has  a  lot  of  plants,  but  are 
nice  to  use  for  specials. 

Q.  Do  you  use  a  fertilizer  or  insecticide? 

A.  Hyponex  for  food,  Optox,  N.  N.  O.  R.  are 
widely  used  but  there  are  many  good  ferti¬ 
lizers,  and  insecticides  on  the  market.  For 
black  flies  an  aerosol  bomb.  Mrs.  Pendleton 
does  not  feed  her  plants  during  the  summer 
months  and  not  more  than  once  a  month 


during  winter.  In  fact  she  allows  her  plants 
to  become  as  near  dormant  as  possible  during 
the  summer. 

Q.  What  causes  long,  leggy  stems  on  blossoms  ? 
A.  Not  enough  light  and  (or)  poor  ventilation. 
Some  varieties  naturally  have  longer  stems 
than  others. 

Q.  What  can  one  expect  of  a  seed  pod?  Any¬ 
thing,  or  will  they  be  just  like  one  or  other 
of  the  parent  plants  ? 

A.  Fay  Wilcox:  If  you  pollinate  a  plant  back  on 
itself  you  may  expect  it  to  be  like,  or  very 
similar  to  it’s  parent.  But  some  of  the  seed¬ 
lings  may  decide  to  resemble  their  grand- 
daddy. 

Q.  Does  the  season  make  any  difference  in  the 
time  it  takes  the  seeds  to  mature? 

A.  Miss  Wilcox:  Yes.  Flowers  pollinated  in 
spring  or  early  summer  will  mature  their 
seeds  in  less  time  than  if  pollinated  in  fall 
or  winter. 

Q.  What  would  be  a  good  cross  for  a  beginner 
to  try? 

A.  Miss  Wilcox;  Tinari’s  Blue  Eyes  makes  a 
good  seed  plant  —  also  Red  King,  Blue  Girl, 
Mentor  Boy.  If  you  are  interested  in  foliage 
—  Blue  Chard,  Blue  Warrior,  Ruffles.  Mrs. 
Foltz  crossed  Moonglow  on  Blue  Girl.  It 
produced  106  plants  with  nearly  as  many 
kinds  of  foliage.  Her  latest  cross  is  Lady 
Slipper  on  Blue  Snow.  Florence  says  she  is 
not  “up”  on  seasons.  She  just  crosses  when¬ 
ever  the  notion  strikes,  and  hopes  for  the 
best. 

Owing  to  the  rather  discouraging  prelude  to 
all  this,  I  am  glad  I  can  end  on  a  brighter  note. 
Things  are  looking  up  for  me  and  I  am  having 
good  luck.  I  won’t  enumerate  the  things  I  tried. 
I  did  a  little  of  everything.  One  friend  wrote  she 
had  a  big  plant  that  just  sat  doing  the  same.  She 
fed  her’s  a  dose  of  black  coffee  and  it  bloomed. 
“That  is  the  wackiest  thing  I’ve  heard  yet,”  I 
said,  as  I  picked  up  the  coffee  pot  and  set  my 
course  toward  the  shrinking  violet. 

It  bloomed  .  .  . 

1  had  my  tray  filled  with  lime  stone  chips  kept 
damp,  except  in  extremely  wet  weather,  when  the 
chips  are  allowed  to  dry  out.  My  Saintpaulias  have 
had  no  pests  or  diseases  of  any  kind  since  using 
the  lime  stone. 

And  isn’t  it  wonderful  that  Pleasure  can  arise 
from  Vicissitude? 


CLIMBING  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Saintpaulia  grotei  has  brown  climbing  stem  which 
grows  up  to  two  feet  the  first  year,  light  blue  flowers 
shade  to  deep  violet. 

Saintpaulia  magungensis  has  creeping  and  branch¬ 
ing  brown  stems  which  hang  down  around  the 
container,  violet  blue  flowers  with  darker  centers. 

Now  taking  orders  for  these  species  at  $2.50  per 
plant  from  2-inch  pots. 

LAKEVIEW  GARDENS 

Box  20 J  Fenton,  Michigan 
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PLANT  STAND  ENCORE 

Kathryn  C.  Deibel,  Ind. 

Since  writing  my  first  article  on  raising  Afri¬ 
can  violets  in  the  “practical  plant  stand,”  we  have 
had  many  and  varied  experiences. 

When  the  first  story  was  written,  we  had  used 
the  stand  for  only  a  short  time,  but  now  it  has 
been  more  than  a  year  and  we  have  a  larger 
stand  that  has  been  in  use  since  last  May.  We  are 
still  very  happy  with  our  stands  and  method  of 
growing  African  violets,  but  we  have  learned 
much  —  and  would  like  to  pass  along  some  help¬ 
ful  knowledge  to  others  who  may  be  trying  the 
stands  for  the  first  time. 

As  stated  earlier,  we  use  vermiculite  in  the 
trays.  Why?  Because  it  is  so  much  lighter  in 
weight  than  sand,  and  holds  moisture  longer.  We 
get  the  cheaper  grade  of  vermiculite  for  that  — 
such  as  is  used  by  the  building  trade. 

We  have  found  the  best  time  to  water  the 
trays  is  in  the  early  morning.  It  takes  almost  24 
hours  for  a  3  inch  pot  to  absorb  the  water  so  that 
the  top  soil  is  damp.  Last  winter  I  was  ill  and 
my  husband  had  to  water  at  night.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  dropped  in  the  house  at  night  (especially  last 
winter  when  it  went  to  19  degrees  below  zero 
here)  —  and  we  lost  a  number  of  plants  from 
crown  rot,  caused  by  the  watering  immediately 
followed  by  cooler  temperature.  That  taught  us 
to  water  only  in  the  morning  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  was  on  the  rise. 

I  experimented  until  I  found  that  it  took  ap¬ 
proximately  one  gallon  of  water  for  each  tray 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

THE  BEST  AND  LATEST 

Plants  Leaves  Seed 

*  $  * 

NOW  OFFERING 


Blue  Heiress 
Velvet  Girl 
Star  Sapphire 
Ruffled  Queen 
Painted  Girl 
Snow  Prince 
Yellow  Brown  Girl 


Azure  Beauty 
Lacy  Girl 
Purple  Dawn 
Rainbow  Geneva 
Orchid  Sunset 
Sailor’s  Delight 
Apollo 


AND  MANY  OTHERS 
Strong-rooted  actively  growing  plants,  ready 
to  ship  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

*  *  * 

Summer  list  now  available  sent  on  request. 


KENNETH 

4  Greer  St. 


W.  GAINES 

Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio 


48”  X  14”  X  2”  —  with  three-inch  pots.  These  were 
watered  twice  a  week  during  the  time  there  was 
heat  in  the  house.  If  more  water  was  used  the 
pots  became  too  wet.  This  summer,  after  the  heat 
was  turned  off  and  the  house  opened  I  had  to 
experiment  again  as  to  the  amount  of  water  to 
use  and  how  often.  I  only  water  once  in  two  weeks 
as  we  have  had  so  much  rain  and  so  much  humidi¬ 
ty.  If  I  do  see  a  pot  between  times  that  appears 
dry  on  top,  I  pour  a  small  amount  of  water  on 
the  top  soil  for  I  know  it  is  still  moist  below. 

I  wait  until  the  vermiculite  in  the  trays  is 
barely  damp  —  then  I  water.  Was  so  afraid  of 
getting  rot  and  mold  on  my  plants  that  I  have 
been  very  careful.  As  yet,  I  have  not  had  one 
plant  go  down  with  either!  The  plants  thrive  and 
bloom,  almost  constantly.  If  they  do  slow  down, 
which  they  do  occasionally,  they  come  right  back. 
Sometimes  when  the  temperature  goes  high  they 
drop  their  blooms  rather  quickly  but  keep  right 
on  blooming. 

Another  thing  we  have  found  out  is  that  one 
can  place  a  stubborn  plant  in  the  trays  —  one 
which  has  had  everything  done  for  it  and  still 
refuses  to  bloom,  and  in  a  few  weeks,  it  will  be 
blooming!  I  had  a  Saffron  Red  Boy  that  abso¬ 
lutely  refused  to  bloom.  It  was  in  a  four  inch  pot 
and  I  did  not  want  to  put  it  in  my  trays  as  large 
pots  take  up  so  much  room,  but  I  did  finally,  as 
a  last  resort  before  it  was  thrown  out.  It  was 
placed  in  the  trays  and  in  a  short  while  it  was 
loaded  in  buds  and  has  been  blooming  ever  since. 
I  guess  it  knew  what  it  wanted! 

The  first  of  June  we  filled  our  new  stand  with 
small  potted  plants  in  2  inch  pots.  In  a  few  weeks 
they  were  heavily  budded  and  growing  like  mad. 
Nearly  all  have  now  been  shifted  to  three  inch 
pots  and  are  going  strong  and  blooming  heavily 
here  in  August.  We  found  these  small  plants  had 
to  be  watered  differently  than  the  others  so  I  only 
use  three  quarts  of  water  to  a  50  x  18”  tray  and 
water  every  two  weeks.  The  little  pots  absorbed 
so  much  f  aster  they  became  too  wet  if  more  water 
was  used. 

There  is  one  feature  about  the  lights  that 
isn’t  so  nice.  It  seems  to  cause  the  plants  to  have 
a  tendency  to  reach  out  of  the  pot  and  they  have 
to  be  watched  or  they  become  wobbly.  They  grow 
so  fast  is  the  reason,  I  think. 

Another  thing,  the  lights  make  the  blues  and 
pinks  much  deeper  and  it  makes  the  reds  more 
on  the  blue  side.  At  least  I  have  found  it  so.  My 
reds  are  redder  out  of  the  trays  but  I  leave  them 
in  the  trays  because  they  grow  so  beautifully. 

Our  lights  are  40-watt  daylight  fluorescent 
bulbs  and  are  on  approximately  16  hours  a  day. 

Also  —  we  have  found  for  best  results  that  the 
lights  should  be  about  eleven  inches  from  the  top 
of  the  plant. 

We  are  still  very  happy  with  our  method  of 
raising  African  violets  in  our  plant  stands  and 
hope  we  have  encouraged  others  to  try  this  meth¬ 
od  of  growing  our  FAVORITE  of  all  house  plants. 
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PARATHION  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF 
(YCUMEN  MITES  AND  MEALYBUGS 

MR.  EDENS  WROTE  THE  FOLLOWING 
LETTER  TO  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  SO¬ 
CIETY  IN  RESPONSE  TO  AN  INQUIRY 
FROM  HER 


Dear  Mrs.  S. — ; 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  answer  your  recent  letter 
regarding  the  use  of  15%  Wettable  Parathion, 
sometimes  sold  under  the  trade  name  Planthion, 
as  a  dip  in  the  control  of  Cyclamen  mites,  mealy¬ 
bugs  or  other  insects  on  African  violets. 

First,  Parathion  is  a  most  effective  insecticide 
for  the  control  of  Cyclamen  mites,  mealybugs  and 
other  persistent  insect  pests  that  attack  African 
violets.  While  highly  toxic,  Parathion  may  be 
used  with  safety  if  reasonable  precautions  are 
strictly  observed.  Thoughtless  handling  of  it 
either  in  liquid  form  or  thei  powder  itself  may 
cause  serious  illness.  Remember  that  Parathion 
as  a  liquid  should  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
skin  —  if  it  does  wash  it  off  immediately  —  and 
the  powder  or  fumes  from  it  must  not  be  in¬ 
haled. 

When  mixing  the  powder  with  water  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  solution  for  dipping  as  well  as  in  the 
dipping  operations,  rubber  gloves  must  always 
be  used.  Both  the  mixing  of  the  solution  and  the 
work  of  dipping  should  always  be  done  outdoors. 

The  formula  I  follow  in  mixing  a  solution 
to  be  used  as  a  dip  is  as  follows;  Dissolve  one 
ounce  (avoirdupois)  and  two  teaspoons  of  the 
washing  powder  Dreft  or  Vel  in  four  gallons  of 
warm  water.  A  medium  size,  rather  deep  galva¬ 
nized  or  aluminum  tub  seems  to  be  best  to  use 
in  mixing  the  solution  and  in  performing  the 
dipping  operations. 

The  pots  containing  the  plants  are  inverted, 
with  the  first  two  fingers  of  each  hand  holding 
the  plant  and  soil  firmly  in  the  pot,  and  then 
dip  carefully  in  the  solution.  Submerge  the  entire 
plant,  but  not  necessarily  the  entire  pot,  and  no 
harm  will  come  if  the  soil  in  the  pot  is  soaked 
with  the  solution.  Careless  handling  of  plants 
in  the  operation  of  dipping  may  break  the  foliage. 
To  help  avoid  doing  this,  dipi  the  plants  in  the 
solution  using  a  sort  of  semi-circular  motion. 
Practice  the  motion  in  the  air  a  few  times  before 
dipping.  This  will  help.  Try  it. 

Permit  the  plants  that  are  dipped  to  dry  in 
a  shady  place;  do  not  attempt  to  dry  them  by 
other  means. 


As  a  rule  one  dipping  will  clear  up  any  infes¬ 
tation  of  Cyclamen  mites  or  mealybugs.  But  as 
an  absolute  safeguard  dipping  twice  at  one 
month  intervals  will  provide  complete  control. 
Do  not  save  the  solution  because  it  is  usually 
quite  messy  after  being  used.  Make  up  a  fresh 
solution  for  each  dipping. 

The  foregoing  operations  are  simple  and  easy 
to  perform.  Early  last  fall  I  dipped  about  twelve 
hundred  plants,  working  leisurely,  in  approxi¬ 
mately  four  hours. 

We  like  to  recommend  our  advertisers  whoi 
handle  insecticides.  So,  in  case  you  experience  any 
difficulty  in  purchasing  Parathion  we  suggest  that 
you  communicate  with  Mr.  Neil  C.  Miller,  Lay¬ 
ton’s  Lake,  Penns  Grove,  New  Jersey.  If  Mr. 
Miller  does  not  have  Parathion  in  stock,  I 
believe  he  will  secure  it  and  prepare  it  in  one 
ounce  lots  for  you  to  use  immediately. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Boyce  M.  Edens 


WINDOVER  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOIL 

A  superior  potting  soil,  sterilized  with 
LARVACIDE.  Contains  hardwood  leafmold, 
woodland  top-soil,  peat  moss,  crushed  sand¬ 
stone,  woodashes,  charcoal,  bone  meal  and 
superphosphate.  Postpaid  east  of  Denver, 
4  lbs.  $1.00,  9  lbs.  $2.00,  13  lbs.  $2.50. 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  POTS 

Squatty,  red  clay.  Very  porous.  Best  and 
most  economical.  Edges  treated  to  help 
guard  against  stem  rot  or  sloughing  off  of 
leaves.  Postpaid  east  of  Denver. 

3  inch,  12-$2.00;  4  inch,  10-$2.00. 

WINDOVER 

P.  O.  Box  7  Inglefield,  Ind. 


HENRY  TEN  HAGEN 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Box  95  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Newest  varieties,  including  Pink  Cheer,  Velvet  Girl, 
Double  Rose  and  White,  Painted  Girl,  Pink  Fantasy, 
Rainbow  Geneva,  Lucky  Lady,  Purity,  and  so  forth. 
Write  for  free  list. 

RETAIL  SHIPPING  —  WHOLESALE 

LEAVES  SEEDS  PLANTS 


SEND  FOR  LEAVES 

Hanging  Basket  Purple,  Grotei,  Yellow  Brown  Girl, 
Fantasy,  Deep  Pink,  Purity,  Twilight,  Gypsy  Ruba, 
Fringette  Dark  Blue. 

All  9  for  $4.00  Plus  Free  One. 

SEND  STAMP  FOR  LIST. 

MRS.  CLARE  BROWN 
R  D  No.  1  Box  -  119  Fayetteville,  Pa. 
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NEfF  AFFILIATED 


CHAPTERS 


WEBSTER  GROVES  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY 
Mrs,  Wilbur  F.  Mock,  Pres. 

149  E.  Drake  Ave, 

Webster  Groves,  Mo, 

TECUMSEH  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB 
Mrs.  Fay  Gillett 
Tecumseh.  Nebr. 

THE  QUEEN  CITY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB 

Mrs.  Harry  W.  Moeller 
997  Bend  Road 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

TWILIGHT  CHAPTER  OF  THE  AFRICAN  VIOLET 
SOCIETY 

Mrs.  Bida  Robbins 
3413  W.  Carroll  Ave. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

SAN  PEDRO  CHAPTER  OF  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY 
OF  AMERICA 

Inez  D.  Johnson,  Secty. 

223G  S.  Pacific  Ave. 

San  Pedro,  Calif. 

SIOUXLAND  VIOLET  SOCIETY 
Mrs.  Earl  P.  Waters 
3617  Vine  Ave. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

SNOW  GIRL  CLUB  OF  SAINT  PAUL 

Mrs.  Emma  M,  Peters,  Pres. 

345  S.  Robert  St. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

ROSEONNA  CHAPTER  OF  FIRST  AFRICAN  VIOLET 
SOCIETY  OF  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
Mrs,  W.  C,  Bornemeier,  Pres. 

7850  Caldwell  Road 
Chicago,  Ill. 

POLKA  DOTS  CHAPTER 

Mrs.  Geo,  R.  Johnson,  Secty. -Treas. 

1531  N.  Oliver  Ave. 

Minneapois,  Minn. 

PRIMA  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB 
Mrs.  Earl  Burnworth,  Pres. 

1503  West  St. 

Lockport,  Ill. 

OAKLANDITES  CHAPTER  OF  AFRICAN  VIOLET 
SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 
Mrs,  Frazer  Wadenstorer 
26570  Dx-ake 
Farmington,  Mich. 

MILWAUKEE  COUNTY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY 
Mrs.  Erma  Lazynski,  Secty. 

3278  N,  Humboldt  Ave. 

Milwaukee,  Wise. 

METROPOLITAN  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB 
Mrs.  Eunice  Mercer,  Ti-eas. 

2010  Pierce  Mill  Rd.,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


NEW  AFRICAN  VIOLET 
“PORTLAND  ROSE” 

Rose  coloi-ed  flower  with  darker  eye  and  markings. 
Medium  green  leaf  with  red  veins  on  back. 
Plants  out  of  3”  pots  $2.50  Postpaid. 

MRS.  SOPHIA  BAKER 

2733  E.  35th  Place 

Portland,  Oregon  Dept.  A,  V. 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  MAGAZINE 


BINDERS 


Introduced  at  Chicago  Meeting  2  for  $5.60  Ppd. 
Orders  for  1  not  accepted. 


Editor 


MARSHALL  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB 
Mrs.  Bernai’d  Stolbei-g,  Secty. 

Route  2 
Marshall,  Mo. 

MELROSE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB 
Mrs.  D.  S.  Tatum,  Treas. 

2313  Cisco  Ave. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

MARY  WAC  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  MINNEAPOLIS 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Spalding,  Secty. 

30  West  22nd  St. 

Minneapolis,  Minn, 

MISANOKA  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB 
Mrs.  Norman  BuchcVldt,  Pres. 

509  Washington 
Anoka,  Minn, 

LONG  BEACH  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY 
Mrs.  Emily  Mooi’efield,  Pres. 

68  Bennett  Ave. 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

LINCOLN  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY 
Bernice  Krieger,  Secty.-Treas. 

4525  Hillside 
Lincoln,  ISlebr. 

INDIANAPOLIS  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB 

Mrs.  Ernest  L.  Kitch,  Pres. 

1415  N.  Jefferson  Ave. 

Indianapolis,  Tnd 

GROVELAND  PARK  PIXIE  VIOLET  CLUB 
Ml'S,  A.  F.  Schulte,  Secty. 

2032  Berkeley  Ave. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

ERIE  COUNTY  CHAPTER  OF  AFRICAN  VIOLET 
SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 
Mrs,  J.  E.  Kuntz,  Pres, 

304  Water  St, 

Erie,  Pa. 

DOUBLE  10  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB 

Mrs.  Maude  Canfield,  Secty. 

2519  S.  Washington  Ave. 

Lansing,  Mich. 

BATTLE  CREEK  CHAPTER  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY 
OF  AMERICA 

Mrs.  Paul  liodge,  Treas. 

641  W.  Michigan  Ave. 

Battle  Ci'eek,  Mich. 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB  OF  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  W.  Rudduck,  Treas, 

136  Osborne  Ave. 

Morrisville,  Pa. 

AURORA  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  —  ADMIRAL 
BRANCH 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Bi’own,  Secty. 

P.  O.  Box  174 
Osw'ego,  Ill. 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  PORTLAND 
Miss  Ax'netta  Bjornson,  Pres. 

1724  S.  W.  Bi’oadway 
Poi'tland,  Oi’egcn 

AMETHYST  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY 
Mrs.  Earl  Mutchner,  Vice-Pi'es. 

606  Richmond  Ave. 

Richmond,  Ind. 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  GREATER  PITTSBURGH 
Mrs.  D.  E.  Cubbage,  Pres, 

McElheny  Rd. 

Glenshaw',  Pa. 

AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY  OF  DOWNERS  GROVE 
Ml'S.  A.  F.  Giddings,  Secty. 

5326  Brookbank 
Downers  Grove,  Ill. 

TENN.  VALLEY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB 
Mrs.  Manus  A.  Sharpe,  Treas. 

Route  S3,  Jenkins  Rd. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

WINDSOR  SAINTPAULIA  SOCIETY 

Miss  Erma  Peppier,  Secty. 

1210  Windemere  Rd. 

Windsor,  Ont.,  Canada 

LADY  CONSTANCE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB 
Mrs.  Albert  Schleif,  Secty, 

415  Hastings  St. 

Elgin,  Ill. 

GREATER  AKRON  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY 
Mrs,  Harold  Dannemiller 
123  25th  St. 

Barberton,  Ohio 

BEAN  CREEK  VALLEY  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB 
Mrs.  Winifred  Clement,  Secty.-Treas. 

Route  2 

Pittsford,  Mich. 

LAWRENCE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  CLUB 
Mr.s.  Olive  Lawson,  Secty. 

1013  Conn.  St. 

Lawrence,  Kans. 

LADY  GENEVA  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SOCIETY 
Mrs.  Melvin  Murphy 
45  Randolph  St. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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A  WORD  OF  WARNING 


Ada  Magill,  Ill. 

As  I  re-read  the  article  by  Helen  Pochurek, 
page  43  December  1951  magazine,  “ALLERGIC” 
struck  me  so  forcefully  I  feel  impelled  to  pass  on 
my  sentiments  about  having  tests  made  for  it. 

Our  favorite  little  African  violet  is  guilty  of 
causing  an  ALLERGY  among  us.  .  . 

My  good  friend  Mary  Fowkes,  of  Chicago 
(those  of  you  who  attended  the  convention  will 
remember  meeting  Mary  as  our  chairman)  is  a 
victim  of  such  an  ailment.  For  several  months 
before  any  tests  were  made  she  suffered  all  the 
symptoms  of  hay  fever.  Eliminating  most  every 
possible  cause  for  it  the  Doctor  suggested  making 
the  allergy  test  with  her  African  violets,  using 
the  secretion  from  a  leaf.  Needless  to  say  the 
reaction  was  positive. 

This  meant  something  had  to  be  done  about 
the  removal  of  her  plants.  Like  you  and  I  Mary 
felt  she  just  could  not  give  them  up  entirely.  The 
solution  was  immediate  installation  of  fluorescent 
lights  in  the  Fowkes  basement.  The  African  vio¬ 
lets  then  made  their  sojourn  to  regions  below.  In 
less  than  a  week  Mary’s  head  symptoms  began  to 
clear.  However,  when  a  day  is  spent  transplanting 
or  repotting  plants  she  must  pay  the  penalty  foi 
a  day  or  two  at  a  time. 

Now  this  is  my  POINT  —  Almost  without 
exception  commercially  grown  plants  are  treated 
with  sodium  selenate  or  dipped  and  sprayed  with 
parathion.  We  are  told  that  sodium  selenate  is 
effective  in  soil  for  from  three  to  five  years.  That 
being  true  surely  plant  life  as  succulent  as  the 
African  violet  will  harbor  such  an  insecticide 
most  of  its  life.  Therefore,  without  intent  to 
alarm  anyone,  I  do  believe  extreme  care  should 
be  exercised  about  the  use  of  any  part  of  a  plant 
for  sink  tests  be  it  an  African  violet  or  any  other 
plant.  Should  it  ever  be  necessary  for  you  to 
have  an  allergy  test  made  KNOW  the  plant  to 
be  used,  KNOW  whether  it  has  been  treated  with 
parathion  or  sodium  selenate  or  any  other  poison 
insecticide  or  you  may  have  something  worse  than 
an  ALI.ERGY! 


"For  The  Best  in  Saintpaulias" 

NAUGHTY  MARIETTA  -  pink  minia- 

ture,  girl  foliage,  limited  quantity. 

DUPONT  APPLE  BLOSSOM  -  Du¬ 
pont  leaf,  large  blossoms  white  with 
orchid  eye.  LOOKS  like  an  apple 
blossom. 

MANY  DTHER  INTERESTING 
VARIETIES 

SEND  FDR  LIST 
(COMMERCIAL  MEMBER  AFRICAN 
VIOLET  SOCIETY) 

Visitors  welcome  —  we’re  easy  to  find  — 
just  go  west  on  University  to  29th  (or  31st), 
turn  left  three  blocks  to  Rutland  Avenue. 

DOROTHY  YOUNG 

2937  Rutland  Ave.  Des  Moines  11,  Iowa 

AFRICAN 
VIOLET 
PINS 

$2.00  prepaid  or  $1.75  on  orders  of  10 
or  more  to  clubs. 

Hand  carved  in  Incite.  Flower  violet 
color. 

VICTOR  VANCZA 

COLUMBUS,  N.  J. 


FANCT  GIRL  TYPE  LEAVES 

Fresh  cut  from  the  loveliest  in  girl  foliage. 
Best  girl  seedling  collection  in  existence. 
Guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  good  condition. 
3  for  $1.00  Add  10c  for  postage 
Stamp  for  list 

MRS.  OPAL  SILCOTT 

1602  Pioneer  Road _  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
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REGISTRATION 


Cont.  from  Page  33 


Charm  2-20-52 

Mrs.  Walter  Lattin 

201  North  Almansor  Street 

Alhambra,  California 

“Sport,  unknown  origin ;  loose  rosette,  leaves  form  a  large 
circle,  about  18  inches  in  mature  plant.  Six-tiers  of  leaves 
overlapping  each  other,  graduate  on  stems  from  1  to  5 
inches  from  center  of  plant.  Small  plants  have  light-green 
quilted  leaves.  Mature  plants  leaves  are  dark  green  quilted 
with  light  green  center  from  stem  to  center  of  leaf  cupped 
downward,  red  under-neath.  Leaf  measures  from  3%  to  4% 
inches  in  length  and  2%  inches  wide.  Cluster  of  flowers  on 
mature  plant  average  25  to  30.  Size  1  to  inches.  Color 
Orchid,  upper  two  petals  dark,  three  lower  light  with  a 
line  of  deep  orchid  in  center  of  each  petal.  Flowers  on  4 
to  5  inch  stems  just  above  foliage,  profuse  bloomer.” 

*  See  Part  IV 


PART  II 

COMMITTEE  PROTESTS 

In  the  December  1951  Report  the  following 
plants  were  published  under  Committee  Protest 
because  it  was  impossible  to  tell  from  the  infor¬ 
mation  furnished  whether  they  had  been  suffici¬ 
ently  propagated: 


sufficiently  propagated.  The  Committee  Protest 
is  thus  lifted,  but  because  of  the  uncertainty,  the 
protest  period  will  be  extended  to  September  1st, 
1952,  instead  of  June  1st,  1952  as  it  would  other¬ 
wise  be. 

Notation  concerning  plants  marked  with  *  was 
also  made  in  the  March  1952  Report. 


PART  III 

NAME  RESERVATIONS 


The  following  name  reservations  have  been 
made  during  this  period. 


Angel  Face 

African  Queen 

Blue  Goddess 

Blue  MoTning  Glory 

Blue  Mist 

Cascade 

Charity 

Charm 

Dwarf  lonantha 
Faith 

Gorgeous  Bi-Color  Supi’eme 

Hooded  Lady 

Maid  of  Honor 

*Mary-Way 

Mistress  Mary 

Mont  Blanc 

Mutineer 

My  Jesse 

**Persian  Bi-Color 
**Persian  Bouquet 
^*Persian  Boy 


**Persian  Butterfly 
**Persian  King 
** Persian  Mary  Ann 
=^*Persian  Pink  Baby 
**Persian  Queen 
Persian  Skipper 
**Persian  Sunset 
**  Persian  Tony  Boy 
Pilgrim  Girl 
Pink  Dawn 
Rasy  Morn 
Sarah  Anne 
Sheila  Kay 
Sir  Roger 
*  Temple 
Temple  Beau 
Temple  Belle 
Tip-Wood  Blue 
Tip-Wood  Pink 
Trinket 
Velvet  Ruffles 


*  Series  Reservation 


Dream  Girl  Supreme  Orchid  Wing* 

Fuchsia  Plaid  Red  Rave* 

Purple  Girl  Paradise* 

Oros  Candida*  Eclipse 

Oros  Crimson*  Pennsylvania  Lavendar 

Red  Wing*  Rose  Ellevia 

Reports  have  now  been  received  from  all  the 
registrants.  All  plants  except  Paradise  had  been 


African  Violet  Handbook  for  Judges 
and  Exhibitors. 

Complete  information  for  judges  and  holding  shows, 
scale  of  points,  as  well  as  valuable  information  for 
everyone  entering  plants  in  a  show. 

75c  Each  mailing  included. 

RUTH  G.  CAREY 

706  Garden  Ave. 

FOUNTAIN  CITY,  TENN. 


"SAY  IT  WITH  VIOLHS" 

from 

THE  VIOLET  HOUSE 

E.  PEARLE  TURNER 

828  Kenmore  Blvd.,  Akron  14,  Ohio 

Featuring  leaf  shipping  service  from  the 
verv^dwest  varieties  many  that  were  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  NATIONAL  AFRICAN  SHOW 
a^^CHICAGO,  April  1952. 

V  NEW  PRICE  LIST  MAY  FIRST 


**This  Reservation  has  been  only  tentatively 
granted.  The  question  as  to  whether  the  name 
“PERSIAN’’  (a  designation  which  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  various  plants  for  many  years)  should  be 
reserved  for  one  individual  is  on  the  agenda  for 
Board  consideration  at  the  Chicago  Convention. 

Note  that  some  of  these  Name  Reservations 
are  also  covered  by  Registration  Applications  re¬ 
ceived  later  from  the  person  making  the  Reserva¬ 
tions. 


PART  IV 

PLANT  DESCRIPTIONS 

Despite  the  plainly  worded  notice  in  the  De¬ 
cember  1951  Report  that  each  application  for 
Registration  must  be  accompanied  by  a  written 
description  which  would  be  published  8  of  the  15 
Registration  Applications  were  not  accompanied 
by  a  description;  and,  despite  notice  given  by  the 
Chairman  that  he  would  not  compose  any  descrip¬ 
tions  in  the  future  he  did  compose  all  those 
marked  with  an  asterisk  in  part  I  of  this  Report. 
Again,  the  “description  intent”  of  the  applicant 
was  sought,  but  it  was  not  realized,  the  Chair¬ 
man  can  assume  no  responsibility  therefore.  The 
responsibility  for  furnishing  a  publishable  de¬ 
scription  rests  upon  the  applicant. 

PART  V 

REGISTRATIONS  BECOME  PERMANENT 

No  objections  have  been  filed  on  any  plants 
published  in  Part  I  of  the  June  1951  Registration 
Report,  so  these  plants  now  become  permanently 
registered. 
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SOILS  FOR  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 


Cont.  from  Page  12 

same  soil  if  desired.  Complete  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizers  often  appear  in  formulas.  Vigoro  for  ex¬ 
ample,  with  a  formula  of  6:10:4,  can  be  used  in 
the  proportion  of  about  a  tablespoon  to  three 
cups  of  soil.  The  writer  has  used  a  0:14:10  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  with  good  results.  Either  of  the 
last  two  fertilizers  can  be  used  a  tablespoonful  to 
three  cups  of  soil.  Wood  ashes  are  also  sometimes 
used  as  a  source  of  potash,  not  so  much  now  as  in 
the  past,  perhaps  because  wood  ashes  are  getting 
difficult  to  obtain.  Wood  ashes  are  rather  tricky, 
the  strength  is  liable  to  vary,  and  you  have  to 
know  your  particular  wood  ashes  to  be  safe.  Too 
much  is  liable  to  burn  the  plants.  For  a  starter, 
try  not  over  two  tablespoons  to  three  cups  of  soil, 
start  cautiously  and  work  up.  (The  writer  speaks 
from  sad  experience).  Commercial  sheep  manure 
is  fairly  popular  as  a  modifier,  the  average  dos¬ 
age  appearing  to  be  about  a  tablespoon  to  three 
cups  of  soil.  This  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list 
of  fertilizer  modifiers,  but  is  perhaps  enough  to 
give  the  general  picture. 

The  writer  has  encountered  only  two  medicinal 
modifiers,  although  it  is  highly  probable  that 
others  are  in  use  somewhere  in  the  country.  These 
two  are  tobacco  dust  and  Fermate.  Tobacco  dust 
is  used  in  the  proportions  of  about  a  tablespoon 
to  six  cups  of  soil  as  an  insecticide.  An  average 
application  of  Fermate  seems  to  be  about  a  table¬ 
spoonful  to  five  cups  of  soil.  Fermate  is  primarily 
a  fungicide,  and  its  use  seems  to  indicate  a  desire 
to  control  the  fungus  growth  in  the  soil.  Both  of 
these  modifiers  are  rather  rare  and  are  not  at  all 
in  general  use. 

The  appended  tabulation  gives  a  list  of  fifteen 
actual  African  violet  soils  in  successful  use  by 
growers  over  the  country.  These  recipes  have  been 
selected  and  arranged  to  illustrate  the  general 
principles  of  soil  building.  It  is  perhaps  fairer  to 
say  that  the  formulas  in  the  table  are  based  upon 
the  successful  recipes.  As  received,  they  came  in 
with  all  sorts  of  measurements,  and  in  the  interest 
of  uniformity  and  comparison,  all  measurements 
have  been  reduced  to  cups  and  level  tablespoons, 
with  the  relationship  that  sixteen  tablespoons  are 
equal  to  one  cup.  In  making  this  reduction,  con¬ 
siderable  violence  has  in  some  cases  been  done  to 
the  original  proportions,  for  which  apologies  are 
due  to  the  contributors.  My  excuse  is  that  the 
measurements  do  not  have  to  be  extremely  ac¬ 
curate  any  way.  Some  of  the  measurements  used 
were  rather  funny.  I  called  a  bushel  74%  cups;  a 
three  inch  pot  1%  cups;  a  four  inch  pot  2%  cups; 
a  five  inch  Azalea  pot  4%  cups;  a  shovelful  12 
cups;  and  a  single  handful  %  cup. 

The  first  recipe  is  my  own.  It  was  developed 
in  a  reaction  against  previous  formulas  which 
had  gradually  become  more  and  more  complicated 
^vithout  any  corresponding  apparent  improvement 
in  performance.  It  is  the  naked  “Three  Thirds” 
formula.  It  is  apparent  that  I  belong  to  the  school 


AFRICAN  VIOLET 
ROOTED  CUTTINGS 

Well  rooted,  undivided  cuttings,  ready 
for  potting.  Certified  Stock:  White  Girl, 
White  Beauty,  White  Wonder,  Blue  Eyed 
Beauty,  Snow  Prince,  Rose  Marie,  Blue 
Heiress,  Gorgeous  Blue  Wonder,  Red  Velvet, 
Garnet  King,  Snow  Girl,  Innocence,  Dble. 
Sailors  Delight,  Dble.  Orchid  Girl,  Dble. 
Sea  Girl,  Snow  White,  Dble  Purity,  Dble. 
Rose,  Dark  Beauty,  Azure  Beauty:  —  10  for 
$7.50  POSTPAID,  SPECIAL  DELIVERY. 

FRESH  CUT  LEAVES:  —  Of  above  varie¬ 
ties  --  10  for  $4.00  POSTPAID  SPECIAL 
DELIVERY 

^CLOSE  OUT  SPECIAL 
ON  PLANTS- 

My  Lady  Marion,  My  Lady  Carol,  My 
Lady  Elizabeth,  My  Lady  Joan,  Blue  Fan¬ 
tasy,  Diplotrica,  Red  Bird,  Myrtle,  Norse¬ 
man  Amazon,  Sailor  Boy  Amazon,  Lavender 
Lady  Amazon. 

We  have  a  surplus  stock  of  fine,  healthy 
plants  of  above  varieties  to  offer  at  reduced 
prices  while  supply  lasts. 

214”  plants  @  .60c,  3”  plants  @  $1.00. 
Minimum  order  10  plants,  add  .50c  for  pack¬ 
ing  and  postage. 

Send  for  our  FREE  PRICE  LIST:  —  Over 
125  varieties  of  African  violets  .75c  —  $2.00 
NONE  HIGHER 

COMPLETE  LISTING  OF  GROWING 
SUPPLIES,  UNUSUAL  HOUSE  PLANTS 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL  GROW¬ 
ERS  OF  MERITORIOUS  PLANTS 

FRENTZEN  FLORAL 
GARDENS 

309  Lake  Ave.  Dept.  A  Pitman,  N.  J. 
(Greenhouses  open  to  visitors  daily) 


PLANTSMITHS  ■ 

SPO  O  N  IT 


The  CANT-BE-BEAT-FOOD 
For  African  Violets 

Send  post  card  for  information  about  my 
generous  trial  offer. 

PLANTSMITH 

Box  818A  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
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who  introduce  their  fertilizers  with  the  water, 
and  it  is  also  obvious  that  when  I  made  up  this 
formula  I  was  “fed  up”  on  modifiers.  The  second 
formula,  Mr.  Edens’,  is  the  “Two  Fifths”  recipe. 
Mr.  Edens  obtains  an  excellent  soil  by  the  higli 
quality  of  each  of  his  ingredients;  his  leaf  mold, 
for  example,  is  rotted  for  three  years  before  use, 
and  nothing  is  added  or  taken  away  from  the  dry 
leaves  as  they  are  raked  up  and  piled.  In  the 
third  recipe,  Mrs.  Genntison  splits  the  difference 
between  Mr.  Edens  and  me,  as  far  as  percentage 
of  sand  is  concerned,  using  one  fourth  instead  of 
Mr.  Edens’  one  fifth  or  my  one  third.  She  also 
unbalances  the  proportions  of  soil  and  humus  and 
introduces  a  very  logical  modifier.  Mr.  Hull’s 
formula,  the  fourth  in  the  list,  is  very  similar  to 
Mrs.  Genntison’s,  Mr.  Hull  dividing  his  soil  por¬ 
tion  into  two  ingredients.  Mr.  Hull  also  introduces 
the  principal  of  “layering”,  making  the  soil  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  a  different  composition  from 
that  at  the  top.  In  his  case,  the  fertilizers  are  put 
in  the  bottom  probably  with  the  double  idea  of 
inducing  the  roots  to  grow  down  into  the  pot,  and 
of  surrounding  the  roots  of  small  plants  when 
first  transplanted  with  a  bland  soil  until  the  in¬ 
evitable  root  bruises  heal  over.  This  same  scheme 
of  layering  is  sometimes  used  for  other  purposes, 
for  example,  to  put  a  more  moisture  retaining 
mixture  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  to  keep  the 
soil  moist  longer,  feeding  the  moisture  upward 
from  the  bottom  toward  the  top.  In  recipe  No.  5, 
Mrs.  Conant  uses  a  “Two  Fifths”  soil  modifica¬ 
tion,  very  much  unbalancing  the  soil  —  humus 


proportions  in  favor  of  the  humus.  Kapost  is  a 
humus  packaged  and  sold  commercially  and  is  re-  1 

puted  to  be  made  from  “cotton  wastes.”  Quite  i 

possibly  it  is  similar  to  decayed  cotton  mote,  | 

discussed  under  Mr.  Starr’s  formula.  No.  15.  ' 

Then  we  come  to  the  veiy  interesting  single  r 

ingredient  formulas.  Mrs.  Courtney  (No.  6)  used  | 

practically  pure  woods  dirt,  gathered  under  live  ; 

oak  trees.  She  reports  that  it  looks  to  be  about  i 

a  third  sand.  She  spoils  my  story  a  bit  (but  not  ] 

the  soil)  by  introducing  a  little  commercial  sheep 
manure  as  a  modifier.  However,  Mrs.  C.  A,  Roche- 
dieu,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  whose  formula  is  not 
listed  because  it  is  so  simple,  uses  wood  dirt  pure 
and  undefiled.  The  only  special  requirement  is 
that  it  must  always  be  gathered  from  the  same 
hill  near  Nashville.  Then  Mrs.  Gresham  (No.  7) 
uses  a  formula  that  is  ninety  percent  wood  dirt. 

The  other  ingredients  —  peat  moss  and  cow  man¬ 
ure  —  are  so  reduced  in  quantity  that  they  appear 
like  modifiers.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  wood  dirt 
is  a  mixture  of  varying  proportions  of  soil,  humus 
and  sand,  and  that  quite  often  a  wood  dirt  is 
found  in  which  the  ingredients  are  so  mixed 
naturally  so  that  it  can  be  used  as  an  African 
violet  soil  unchanged. 

But  after  we  explain  the  wood  dirt  single 
ingredient  formulas,  we  run  into  the  well  rotted 
cow  manure  formulas,  like  Mrs.  Haffenden’s  No. 

8.  She  uses  practically  eighty  percent  cow  man¬ 
ure,  ten  percent  soil  and  ten  percent  sand.  The 
latter  ingredients  are  used  to  improve  the  tex- 
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Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

African  Violet  Plant  Food 

IN  CAPSULE  FORM 

Made  Especially  for  African  Violets 


Safe  and  Easy  to  Use 

DOES  NOT  CONTAIN  POISON 
OR  ANY  HARMFUL  INGREDIENTS 

Roigina  African  Violet  Plant  Food  is 
manufactured  in  capsule  form  for  greater 
convenience.  The  ORGANIC  contents  are 
an  essential  food  for  African  Violets,  Part 
of  the  food  is  available  at  once.  The  balance 
is  available  as  the  plant  uses  it.  This  pro¬ 
motes  growth,  blossoms  and  intensifies 
color  when  used  as  directed. 

54  capsules  $1.00  prepaid 

Free  folder  on  care  and  culture  of  African 
Violets  included 

Available  at  Your  Dealer  or  Write  to 

ROIGINA  PRODUCTS 

Box  345  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
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ture.  These  cow  manure  formulas  are  fairly 
common,  at  least  Mrs.  Haffenden’s  recipe  can  not 
be  considered  as  an  extra-ordinary  exception.  The 
one  characteristic  that  all  the  users  of  the  cow 
manure  formulas  emphasize  is  that  the  cow  man¬ 
ure  is  extremely  well  rotted  —  much  more  so  than 
that  ordinarily  used.  It  appears  that  cow  manure, 
when  extremely  well  rotted  produces  a  humus 
which  has  better  porosity  and  moisture  absorbing 
tendencies  than  most  other  humuses,  and  that 
only  slight  modifications  in  these  respects  are  re¬ 
quired  to  make  it  suitable  as  a  violet  soil. 

Mrs.  Hodan’s  soil  (No.  9)  has  no  sand  or  sand 
substitute  appearing  in  the  recipe.  It  would  seem 
that  her  garden  soil  is  probably  rather  sandy,  and 
her  formula  is  included  to  show  that  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  other  ingredients  affects  the  amount 
of  sand  required.  Mrs.  Bee’s  (No.  10)  recipe  shows 
the.  successful  use  of  vermiculite  as  a  replacement 
for  sand. 

The  next  two  formulas,  Mrs.  Liddell’s  (No.  11) 
and  Mrs.  Rhodes’  (No.  12)  illustrate  the  famous 
wood  sawdust  formulas.  It  is  the  writer’s  belief 
that  this  is  a  Georgia  specialty,  at  least,  he  has 
never  encountered  this  humus  anywhere  else.  The 
trick  to  wood  sawdust  is  that  it  must  be  well 
rotted,  and  to  rot  sawdust  takes  a  lot  of  time.  Ten 
to  twelve  years  is  the  minimum  that  can  be  toler¬ 
ated,  and  even  this  must  be  under  favorable  ex¬ 
posure  conditions.  Mrs.  Rhodes  owns  a  sawdust 
pile  that  is  over  twenty-five  years  old,  and  she 
considers  this  to  be  fairly  well  rotted.  Incomplete¬ 
ly  rotted  sawdust  acts  more  like  a  sand  than  like 
a  humus  somewhat  similar  to  vermiculite.  Mrs. 
Liddell’s  formula  also  exhibits  a  modification  of 
wood  ashes  used  as  a  fertilizing  modifier.  She 
uses  ashes  produced  by  burning  leaves  in  the  fall. 
Mrs.  Rhodes  shows  an  expedient  of  value  when 
the  modifiers  get  numerous.  All  of  the  modifiers- 
are  mixed  together  in  the  proper  proportions  to 
form  a  shot  gun  modifier,  which  can  then  be 
added  in  one  operation  to  the  soil.  Mrs.  Rhodes 
uses  tobacco  dust  as  a  medicinal  modifier.  Mrs. 
Westbrook  (No.  13)  employs  Fermate  as  a  medi¬ 
cinal  modifier. 

The  final  two  recipes  employ  special  humuses. 
Mrs.  Pochurek  (No.  14)  uses  decayed  corn  ensil¬ 
age.  She  found  a  silo  which  had  not  been  used 
for  a  while  in  which  there  still  remained  a  small 
quantity  of  ensilage  that  had  decayed.  This  ma¬ 
terial  proved  very  valuable  as  a  humus,  and  Mrs. 
Pochurek  is  very  enthusiastic  about  it.  She  only 
regrets  the  small  quantity  of  this  material  which 
is  available  to  her.  Mr.  Starr  (No.  15)  uses  weil 
rotted  cotton  mote  as  a  humus.  Cotton  mote  is  a 
cotton  waste,  the  last  material  removed  from  the 
cotton  fibre  to  clean  it.  A  large  proportion  of  it 
is  embryonic  cotton  seeds  which  have  not  de¬ 
veloped  (from  which  it  gets  its  name)  and  there 
is  also  a  fair  proportion  of  bits  of  cocton  seed 
hulls  and  extremely  short  cotton  fibre.  It  is  sold 
by  the  truckload  to  spread  on  lawns  as  a  ferti¬ 
lizer.  Placed  in  a  pile,  it  heats  like  manure,  and 
quite  rapidly  decomposes  into  a  very  fine  humus. 
Mr.  Starr  also  exhibits  the  use  of  all  three  of  the 
“sand”  substances,  sand,  vermiculite  and  cinders, 
in  one  formula. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

LIMITED  STOCK  OF  FAIRY 
BOATS,  PINK  DUPONT,  TINTED 
GIRL.  LEAVES  AVAILABLE  OF 
MANY  VARIETIES  SHOWN  AT 
CONVENTION 

STAMP  FOR  LIST 

CREATE  YOUR  OWN  MUTATIONS 
WITH  EASY  TO  USE  COLCHICINE. 
FULL  DIRECTIONS.  $2.00  POSTPAID. 

HELEN  POCHUREK 

14225  McCracken  Rd.  Cleveland  28,  Ohio 
VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 


automatic-watering 

PLANT  GLASWICKS 

4”  wicks,  7/32”  -A  .08c,  7/32”  -B  .10c,  1/4”  .12c, 
3  /8”  .15c  each.  7  /32”  wicks  for  4”  pots.  Write  for 
bulk  prices. 

JOHN  P.  TOBERMAN 

4313  Jonathan  Street  Bellaire,  Texas 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Send  for  free  spring  list.  Plants,  leaves, 
rooted  cuttings  and  seed. 

Begonias  and  other  house  plants. 

MRS.  T.  C.  BEE 

Route  3  Newnaii,  Ga. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

EDENA  GARDENS 
E.  H.  THOMAS 

461  BRIDGE  ROAD  WALNUT  CREEK,  CALIF. 

INTRODUCING  EDENA  LILY,  EDENA 
JEWEL,  LOVELY  LADY. 

Many  new,  also  older  varieties.  We  feature  leaf 
shipping  service. 

Write  for  Spring  List 
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TWO  PIECE  PLANTERS 


Control  Watering  of  African  violets 


Available  in  oval,  round,  and  square 


SMALL  SIZE  $1.00 

MEDIUM  SIZE  $1.50 

LARGE  SIZE  $2.50 

White,  Fawn,  and  Teal 
Terra  Cotta  and  Stone  Grey  -  postpaid. 

TOPPING  HILL  CRAFT 

Rush,  N.  Y. 


THE  IDEAL  PLANT  FOOD 

FOR  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Plant  Marvel  is  used  and  approved  by  the  best 
authorities.  This  perfectly  balanced,  100%  water 
soluble  plant  food  will  give  new  life,  gorgeous  bloom, 
stronger  roots  to  all  plants.  Guarantee  bloom  in 
African  Violets.  Ideal  for  starting  seedlings,  cuttings, 
and  transplants.  Handy  measure,  directions  and  free 
leaflet  on  African  Violets  with  each  package.  16  oz. 
can  makes  250  gals,  of  plant  food  -  only  $1.25  Ppd. 
Your  money  back  if  not  delighted. 

PLANT  MARVEL  LABORATORY 

12050  Parnell  Ave.  Dept.  AY5 

Chicago  28,  HI. 


It  is  quite  apparent  that  an  article  of  this  kind 
is  a  compilation,  and  the  nominal  author  only 
serves  as  a  transcriber  and  coordinator.  This  arti¬ 
cle  has  really  been  written  by  the  members  of 
Homing  Pigeon  Unit  Number  6,  Mrs.  Joseph  Ho- 
dan,  director,  who  supplied  recipes,  and  the  grow¬ 
ers  of  the  Atlanta  area,  who  supplied  recipes  and 
soil  samples, 

SOIL  RECIPES 

(1)  H.  G.  Harvey,  Dunwoody,  Ga. 

1  cup  woods  dirt 

1  cup  cow  manure  (well  rotted) 

1  cup  sand 

(2)  Boyce  M.  Edens,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

2  cups  leaf  mold  (well  rotted) 

2  cups  garden  soil 

1  cup  sand 

(3)  Mrs.  Phillip  Genntison,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

2  cups  woods  dirt 
1  cup  peat  moss 

1  cup  sand 

1%  tablespoons  commercial  sheep  manure 

(4)  Frank  Hull,  Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada 
1  cup  garden  loam 

1  cup  woods  dirt 
1  cup  compost 

1  cup  sand 

In  the  bottom  of  a  3”  pot  put  broken  crockery, 
y2  teaspoon  charcoal,  a  little  soil;  then  Vz  tea¬ 
spoonful  bone  meal  and  a  little  more  soil.  Mix 
these  ingredients,  then  fill  the  rest  of  the  pot 
with  soil. 

(5)  Mrs.  Leslie  A.  Conant,  Bay  Village,  Ohio 

2  cups  compost 

2  cups  Kapost 
1  cup  sand 

(6)  Mrs.  Erla  Courtney,  Fairhope,  Ala. 

3  cups  woods  dirt 

1  tablespoon  commercial  sheep  manure 

(7)  Mrs.  Roy  Gresham,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
bVz  cups  wood  dirt 

■5  tablespoons  peat  moss 
3  tablespoons  cow  manure  (well  rotted) 

2  tablespoonsful  superphosphate 

(8)  Mrs.  F.  E.  Haffenden,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

5  cups  cow  manure  (well  rotted) 

Vz  cup  garden  soil 
Vz  cup  sand 

(9)  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Hpdan,  Cleveland  Heights, 
Ohio 

1  cup  leaf  mold 

2  cups  garden  soil 

1  cup  cow  manure  (well  rotted) 

2  tablespoons  superphosphate 

2  tablespoons  ground  limestone 
Put  charcoal  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot 

(10)  Mrs.  T.  C.  Bee,  Newnan,  Ga. 

1  cup  garden  soil 

1  cup  woods  dirt 
1  cup  cow  manure  (well  rotted) 

1  cup  vermiculite 
1  tablespoon  bone  meal 

1  tablespoon  commercial  fertilizer 

(11)  Mrs.  Todd  Liddell,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

2  cups  wood  dirt 
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1  cup  sawdust  (well  rotted) 

V2  cup  sand 

%  cup  chicken  charcoal 
Vz  cup  hard  wood  leaf  ashes 
1  tablespoon  superphosphate 

(12)  Mrs.  G.  E.  Khodes,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

1  cup  wood  dirt 

1  cup  garden  soil 

1  cup  sawdust  (well  rotted) 

%  cup  chicken  charcoal 

Wz  tablespoons  special  fertilizer 
The  special  fertilizer  is  made  up  as  follows: 
7  tablespoons  superphosphate 
7  tablespoons  bone  meal 

4  tablespoons  tobacco  dust 

2  tablespoons  cotton  seed  meal 
1  tablespoon  Esminel 

1  tablespoon  ground  limestone 

(13)  Mrs.  Sue  Westbrook,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

6  cups  wood  dirt 

1%  cups  peat  moss 
1  cup  sand 

1  cup  chicken  charcoal 
6  tablespoons  bone  meal 

3  tablespoons  superphosphate 

3  tablespoons  commercial  sheep  manure 
Wz  tablespoons  Fermate 

(14)  Mrs.  Frank  Pochurek,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
9  cups  garden  soil 

3  cups  cow  manure  (well  rotted) 

3  cups  corn  ensilage  (well  rotted) 

Sterilize  with  chemical  sterilizer,  screen 
through  a  coarse  screen.  Then  add: 

3  cups  sand 
1  cup  peat  moss 

1  cup  Perlite 

SVz  tablespoons  Activo 

2  tablespoons  fish  emulsion 

(16)  V.  S.  Starr,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

5  cups  leaf  mold  (well  rotted) 

1  cup  garden  soil 

1  cup  peat  moss 

1  cup  cotton  mote  (well  rotted) 

1  cup  vermiculite 

1  cup  cinders  (screened  through  mesh) 
1  cup  sand 

1  cup  cow  manure  (well  rotted) 

Vz  cup  charcoal 
14  cup  bone  meal 


BIG  CHIEF 

Giant  Spoon  foliage,  large  medium  blue  blooms. 

SNOW  CLOUD 

Semi-girl  foliage,  large  white  blooms  with  a  blue 
cast  around  the  yellow  eye. 

Send  stamped  envelope  for  new  listings. 

STARR  DAHLIA  GARDENS 
869  Confederate  Ave.,  S.  E.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  TROUBLE? 
HOUSE  PLANTS  DYING  BECAUSE 
YOU  FORGOT  TO  WATER  THEM? 

TRY 

WIK-FED  FLOWER  POTS 

The  new,  scientific,  sub-irrigating  flower 
pot.  Ideal  for  African  Violets  and  other 
house  plants.  Feeds  moisture  and  plant  food 
in  solution  directly  to  roots  through  Fiber- 
Glass  Wick. 

Water  only  once  each  7  to  10  days. 

Made  of  strong,  tough  Styron  plastic  in 
eight  beautiful  colors: 

MARBLED  RED,  YELLOW,  GREEN,  OR 
BLUE,  PINK,  CLEAR  IVORY,  LAVEN¬ 
DER  MOTTLED,  OR  BRONZE,  ALL  WITH 
BLACK  BASES. 

4”  pots,  2  for  $2.25,  4  for  $4.00,  6  for  $5.75 
ppd.  5”  pots,  2  for  $3.25,  4  for  $6.25,  6  for 
$7.75. 

Lowest  Mail  Order  Prices  in  America  on 
These  Pots 

Money  back  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 
DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED 

KENNEDY  SALES  COMPANY 

4299  Pacific  Avenue  Detroit  4,  Michigan 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

LATEST,  VARIEGATED  AND  OLDER 
VARIETIES,  ALSO  ACCESSORIES. 

VISITORS  WELCOME,  LOCATED  ON 
U.  S.  ROUTE  20 

Send  2c  stamp  for  list  of  varieties 

SOLANGE  SLIVKA 

203  North  Ohio  Street  Fayette,  Ohio 
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Don’t  fake  chances  with  your 


African  V 


Tiny  insects  make 
(eaves  curl,  plants 
shrivel  and  blooms 
stop.  Quick-acting 
Marvel  Spray  gives 
the  protection 
every  plant  needs. 


Don’t  wait  for  drooping,  curling  or  dropping 
leaves,  or  small  white  cotton  masses,  to  warn 
you  that  your  Saintpaulias  are  insect  infested! 

Chances  are  that  by  the  time  you  discover 
these  minute  pests  it  will  be  too  late.  For 
mealy  bugs  are  less  than  one-fifth  of  an  inch 
long.  And  the  devastating  cyclemen  mite  and 
broad  mite  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye! 
They  feed  on  the  lower  side  of  the  leaf  and 
frequent  the  junction  of  leaf  and  stalk.  But 
they  are  easily  and  quickly  controlled  by  Mar« 
vel  Spray  from  famous  Ogen  Laboratories. 

As  Marvel  Spray  is  an  ovacide,  it  pene¬ 
trates  the  waxy  shells  of  these  insidious  en¬ 
emies  of  the  African  Violet.  It  is  immediately 
effective  and  a  great  time  saver!  Yet  Marvel 
Spray,  which  also  is  used  for  Gardenias,  Ivy 
and  other  indoor  plants,  is  non-poisonous  to 
humans  and  household  pets.  Highly  concen¬ 
trated  (125  to  1),  it  is  so  economical  any 
plant  lover  can  afford  this  protection. 

Get  Marvel  Spray  from  your  garden  or 
hardware  store.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply 
you,  send  $1  for  large  4-oz.  can— postpaid. 
Also  free  new  folder  “How  to  Grow  African 
Violets.”  Write  today.  Rose  Mfg.  Co.  (Makers 
of  Tri-Ogen— World’s  Largest-Selling  Group 
of  “Rose  Grow-ers”).  514-62  Ogen  Bldg., 
Beacon,  N.  Y. 


MARVELS 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
BEGONIAS 

VINES  AND  FOLIAGE  PLANTS 

Supplies  prepaid  —  Send  for  catalog. 
Sodium  Selenate  .25c  enough  for  1  gallon 
solution. 

S'oilene  —  1  pound  .75c  —  5  lb.  $2.50 
Glasswick-wicks  for  2  inch  pots  50  @  $1.25 
for  3  inch  pots  50  @  $1.50 
for  4  and  5  inch  pots  50  @  $1.75 
Glasswick  Pads  for  2  and  3  inch  pots 

50  @  $1.25 
for  4  and  5  inch  pots  50  @  $2.00 
All  metal  Deluxe  model,  plant  stand,  with 
saucers. 

Terrace  greenhouse  —  Line  of  Plastics. 
Peat  S2.00  per  bushel  —  Growers  supplies. 
Books  on  growing  plants  of  many  kinds. 

YOARS  HOUSEPLANT  NURSERY 

Bunker  Hill,  Indiana 


YELLOIF  BROWN  GIRL 


I  am  little  YELLOW  BROWN  GIRL  who  has 

created  so  much  comment  from  my  African  violet 
collectors.  I  came  into  the  African  violet  world 
about  five  years  ago.  I  was  not  glamorous  enough 
to  receive  any  attention,  not  even  a  name,  just  a 
number  —  34.  As  I  grew  older,  there  were  many 
people  who  saw  me  and  wanted  to  take  me  home, 
however  I  just  went  into  several  seasons  of  re¬ 
production  'only  to  be  discarded  when  I  did  not 
improve.  My  keeper  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  hold  me  for  a  while  longer,  using  me  for  hy¬ 
bridizing,  and  when  he  finally  discovered  that  I 
could  produce  something  with  a  tint  yellow,  he 
thought  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  my  fami¬ 
ly  to  give  everybody  that  was  interested  a  ctiance 
to  reproduce  me. 

It  was  called  to  his  attention  that  the  most 
popular  plants  at  the  African  Violet  Convention 
at  Dayton  last  year  was  the  ‘‘freak”  and  out  of 
the  ordinary  relatives,  even  some  that  did  not  ex¬ 
actly  reproduce  themselves  true  to  form.  I  have 
always  run  true  to  form,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
I  have  been  called  white,  dirty  white,  and  “so 
called  Yellow.”  I  was  described  exactly  as  I  am 
and  checking  my  color  with  the  Official  Col'or 
Chart  put  out  by  Maer’s  &  Paul,  used  by  patent 
office  for  establishing  colors,  I  will  still  be  a 
Pyrite  Yellow,  which  is  official. 

This  African  violet  was  a  seedling  of  Mr.  R.  G. 
Baxter  that  Mary  Meads  discovered  at  the  time 
she  was  working  for  him.  It  was  through  her 
interest  in  this  variety  that  it  was  kept  in  re¬ 
peated  production  which  she  still  considers,  with 
all  the  comments  pro  and  con,  a  worthy  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  African  violet  future.  .  . 
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SCHOLARSHIP  REPORT 


Oont.  from  Page  13 


These  bacteria ,  exist  in  colonies  made  up  of 
millions  of  individuals,  whereas  the  fungus  mat 
may  have  all  grown  from  a  single  reproductive 
cell  and  is  a  single  individual  plant. 

The  bacteria  are  an  amazing  group  of  plants. 
Their  survival  and  persistence  depends  on  the 
power  to  live  and  multiply  under  a  number  of 
adverse  conditions.  They  can  double  their  number 
every  twenty  minutes,  or  cease  growth  and  go 
into  what  seems  to  be  a  state  of  suspended  ani¬ 
mation,  in  this  state  surviving  cold  so  intense  as 
to  liquify  gases,  extreme  drought  prolonged  for 
many  years,  and  heat  so  intense  as  to  coagulate 
blood,  high  pressure  and  high  vacua. 

These  are  the  creatures  with  which  man  has 
to  contend.  The  plant  parasitic  bacteria  are  most¬ 
ly  rod-shaped,  motile,  and  gain  entrance  throug:h 
a  wound  or  a  natural  opening.  They  are  specific 
in  that  only  one  particular  kind  of  bacterium 
causes  one  particular  kind  of  disease. 

Most  plant  diseases  are  caused  by  fungi,  one 
group  causing  smuts,  another  group  rusts,  an¬ 
other  mildews.  Smuts  are  the  black  powdery 
masses  of  spores  (one-celled)  (reproductive  struc¬ 
tures)  you  get  when  you  break  an  ear  of  corn 
attacked  by  the  smut  fungus.  Rusts  are  found 
on  stems  and  leaves  of  grains  such  as  wheat. 
Mildews  grow  on  jellies  and  bacteria  can’t  attack 
because  of  the  presence  of  too  much  sugar,  and 
will  also  grow  on  old  shoes,  books  and  clothing. 
Molds,  which  is  a  general  term  for  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  those  fungi,  are  also  beneficial  to  man. 
A  mold  called  penicillium  notatum  makes  the 
antibiotic  penicillin.  Penicillium  roquefortii  makes 
roquefort  cheese,  Penicillium  camembertii  makes 
camembert  cheese,  another  mold  makes  citric  acid 
which  replaced  the  whole  citrus  fruit  growing 
industry  of  Italy  before  the  last  war. 

The  Germans  having  no  source  of  oil,  found 
a  fungus  that,  when  fed  sugar,  changed  it  into 
oil,  thus  giving  them  a  supply.  These  molds  are 
made  up  of  filaments  large  enough  to  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye. 

Fungi  enter  a  flowering  plant  through  a  break 
in  the  epidermis  or  by  digesting  a  way  through, 
once  inside  they  ramify  throughout  the  plant  or 
are  confined  to  a  particular  part  and  here  absorb 
nutrient  from  the  plant  cells,  thus  weakening  or 
destroying  it. 

Fungi  reproduce  in  various  ways.  The  common 
non-sexual  way  is  by  the  terminal  cells  at  ends 
of  the  filaments  to  round  up  and  break  off;  each 
with  the  power  of  producing  a  new  mold. 

Viruses  also  cause  plant  diseases.  These  agents 
are  extremely  small.  Tobacco  mosaic  virus,  which 
causes  a  disease  of  tobacco  in  which  spots  appear 
on  the  leaf,  occurs  as  needle-shaped  crystals.  The 
size  of  these  crystals  are  1/2,000,000  of  an  inch 


by  1/200,000  of  an  inch.  The  true  nature  and 
structure  of  viruses  are  in  general  unknown. 
Whether  viruses  are  living  entities  or  not  is  also 
unknown.  Obviously  if  they  are  crystals  they  are 
non-living.  Some,  however,  seem  to  be  living 
bodies,  others  crystals,  still  others  protein  mole¬ 
cules.  We  must  redefine  our  conception  of  life 
if  we  are  to  include  them. 

Viruses  can  exist  only  in  living  organisms. 
Here  they  reproduce,  which  is  a  function  of  living 
matter  only.  They  are  carried  from  one  plant  to 
another  by  insects  or  other  animals,  man  included. 

Nematodes  differ  especially  from  bacteria, 
fungi  and  viruses  in  that  that  they  are  animals. 
They  vary  greatly  in  size  but  the  smaller  ones 
may  be  1/50  of  an  inch  in  diameter  up  to  1/10 
of  an  inch  long.  Large  numbers  of  them  are  free- 
living,  while  others  closely  related  are  parasitic 
in  plants  and  insects.  Nematodes  are  worms. 
Some  occuring  in  animals  attain  a  length  of  seve¬ 
ral  feet.  We  are  familiar  with  the  nematode  that 
causes  trichinosis  in  man  when  he  eats  rmcooked 
pork  that  contains  the  cysts  of  the  worm,  also 
with  the  nematode  causing  hookworm  in  man. 

Some  nematodes  attack  leaves  and  stems  of 
plants,  others  the  roots.  Some  can  live  only  on 
living  plants  and  are  called  obligate  parasites, 
others  can  exist  on  plants  living  or  dead  and  are 
called  semi-parasites,  still  others  can  get  their 
nutrients  only  from  dead  plants  and  are  called 
saprophytes. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  for  nema¬ 
todes  to  wound  the  surface  of  the  plant  before 
bacteria  and  fungi  can  gain  entrance. 

Hoping  this  is  interesting  enough,  and  that 
the  African  Violet  Society  will  be  benefited  by 
this  investigation. 

Most  sincerely, 

Austin  Ford 


Complete  Assortment  of  Supplies 
for  growing  better 

SAINTPAULIAS 

Your  Inquiry  Invited 
Special  Discounts  on  Club  Orders 

ORGANIC  FLOWER  FARM 

Box  231  Sharon,  Pa. 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

SOME  NEW  —  SOME  OLD 
NO  SHIPPING 
NOKER’S  NURSERY 

West  Chestnut  Ave. 
Vineland,  N.  J. 
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(By  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  new  mem¬ 
bers  joining  the  Homing  Pigeon  after  July  31, 
1949,  must  he  members  of  the  National  Society.) 


HOMING  PIGEON 


Dear  Members: 

I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  you  who  have 
taken  the  time  to  write  me  your  hints,  even 
though  you  may  not  be  members  of  a  Pigeon  unit. 
It  is  impossible  to  thank  you  all  personally,  so 
will  thank  you  through  my  column.  Many  of  the 
hints  I  have  received  have  been  used  in  earlier 
columns,  so  of  course  cannot  be  used  again. 

Before  this  magazine  reaches  you,  another 
wonderful  convention  will  be  just  a  memory.  At 
the  moment,  however,  I  am  looking  forward  to 
renewing  the  many  old  friendships  and  meeting 
the  many  new  members.  Isn’t  it  going  to  be  fun 
...  or  I  should  say,  “wasn’t  it  fun?” 

Your  Hint  Editor, 

Helen  Pochurek 

Leaves  coming  through  the  mail  often  need 
freshening  up  after  their  journey.  Put  a  damp 
towel  in  the  bottom  of  a  casserole  or  roaster. 
Place  leaves  on  the  towel  and  cover  casserole 
tightly.  Set  in  a  warm  place  overnight.  By  morn¬ 
ing,  they  will  be  fresh  and  crisp.  I  never  lose  a 
leaf,  no  matter  how  far  they  are  shipped. 

Mrs.  Sue  Smith,  Wellington,  Kansas. 

Special  Pin  Money  Unit  1. 

The  violets  I  have  in  fancy  pots  and  dishes 
without  drainage,  do  best  when  planted  in  Black 
Magic. 

Mrs.  Sue  Smith,  Wellington,  Kansas. 


HELEN  POCHUREK 

14225  McCracken  Rd., 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Homing  Pigeon 
News  Editor 


I  use  a  pointed  medicine  dropper  to  water  tiny 
seedlings.  It  is  also  most  useful  for  picking  up 
that  drop  of  water  that  often  lands  in  the  center 
of  the  crown  by  mistake. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Cochran,  Neodesha,  Kansas. 

One  teaspoon  of  Phosphoric  Acid  in  5  gallons 
of  water  helps  plants  to  bloom. 

Ethel  Thalheimer,  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  Unit  85. 

A  window  sprayer  makes  a  fine  sprayer  for 
African  violets.  It  is  less  messy  than  other  types 
and  can  be  handled  with  one  hand. 

Helen  MacMahon,  Macedonia,  Ohio. 

Try  plastic  bread  boxes,  designed  to  hold  a 
loaf  of  bread  as  a  miniature  greenhouse.  They 
hold  a  number  of  small  pots  and  are  fine  to  use 
after  transplanting  small  plants. 

Jean  Kopac,  Maple  Heights,  Ohio. 

Plastic  refrigerator  egg  boxes  are  fine  for 
starting  leaves.  Each  egg  compartment  takes  a 
leaf,  set  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  vermiculite.  A 
few  holes  made  in  the  top  helps  ventilation. 
Leaves  will  root  very  quickly. 

Mrs,  Floyd  Lewis,  Pownal,  Vermont. 

I  use  a  ‘Stoppette’  container  (a  deodorant) 
to  hold  Fermate.  The  top  can  be  pried  off  the 
empty  container  very  easily,  which  I  then  fill 
with  Fermate.  A  slight  pressure  puts  the  Fermate 
just  v/here  I  want  it.  I  like  it  better  than  any 
thing  else  I  have  used  for  the  purpose. 

Dorothy  Grey,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Don’t  discard  seedlings  until  after  they  have 
bloomed  at  least  twice.  Very  often,  the  second  or 
third  blooming  will  be  far  superior  to  the  first 
blooms. 

Your  Hint  Editor 

To  keep  plants  watered  during  a  few  days 
absence,  place  plants  on  pieces  of  fire  brick  set 
in  pans.  Water  to  the  top  of  brick  and  plants  will 
be  kept  moist,  yet  not  set  in  water. 

Jane  Jackson,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Homing  Pigon 
Membership  Manager 
IVA  G.  WOODS 

226  High  Street 

NEW  WILMINGTON,  PENNA. 

IF  YOU  WISH  TO  JOIN  A  GROUP.  OR  IF  YOU  WISH 
TO  WITHDRAW  FROM  ONE,  PLEASE  COMMUNICATE 
WITH  IVA  G.  WOODS. 
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AFRICAN  VIOLET  MOST 
FLORIFEROUS 

Cont.  from  Page  19 

room!  Maybe  bathrooms  do  need  some  color  and 
inspiration. 

A  younger  brother  of  one  of  the  violet  col¬ 
lectors  said,  ‘‘When  I  find  African  violet  leaves 
in  my  salad,  I’ll  move  away  from  home.” 

Another  violet  fancier  wondered  why  her  bed 
felt  scratchy.  She  found  some  vermiculite  in  the 
sheets.  She  had  forgotten  to  wash  her  hands  be¬ 
fore  she  went  to  bed.  This  all  proves  that  many 
home  gardeners  are  vitally  interested  in  making 
their  African  violets  grow  and  produce  blooms. 

Recently  we  offered  free  culture  pamphlets  on 
KTTV  Garden  Chats  2  p.  m.  program.  We  were 
swamped  with  requests  for  that  pamphlet. 

African  violets  are  not  hard  to  grow.  If  you 
can  grow  a  geranium,  you  can  likewise  grow  an 
African  violet  plant  indoors,  and  furthermore, 
make  it  bloom!  Here’s  all  you  need  to  do — 

1. .  .  provide  lots  of  light.  Plant  can  set  in  east, 
west,  or  south  exposure  window.  Put  it  at  least  a 
foot  in,  from  the  window.  Pull  the  window  shade 
down  if  sun  starts  to  shine  directly  on  the  plant. 
Window  shade  should  be  down,  just  enough  to  cut 
off  direct  sunlight,  but  allow  indirect  light  to 
swirl  around  the  plant. 

2.  , .  quarter-turning  plant  once  a  week  helps  it 
to  grow  evenly  on  all  sides  of  the  pot. 

3. .  .  give  plant  proper  watering.  Some  violet 
fanciers  water  plants  from  the  top  of  the  soil. 
Do  not  wet  the  leaves  or  leaf  stalks  as  you  water 
the  plants.  Many  other  growers  prefer  to  set  pot 
in  saucer  or  a  bowl,  and  let  the  plant  drink  up 
the  water  through  the  hole  of  the  pot  bottom. 
Water  only  as  plants  need  it.  Too  much  water 
will  cause  plant  to  go  soft,  eventually  rot  off.  Too 
little  water  will  cause  leaves  to  wilt.  Check  mois¬ 
ture  content  of  soil  by  feeling  the  soil  with  your 
finger.  If  soil  feels  powdery,  plant  is  needing  a 
drink  of  water.  If  soil  feels  sticky,  it  has  enough 
moisture  for  the  time  being. 

4. .  .  periodic  feeding  is  important.  Simplest 
and  easiest  way  is  to  put  a  teaspoonful  of  6-10-4 
commercial  fertilizer  to  quart  milk  bottle  of 
water.  Soak  overnight.  Next  morning  stir  several 
times.  Give  the  violet  a  drink  of  this  diluted 
material  before  the  undissolved  fertilizer  particles 
have  settled  in  the  bottom  of  the  milk  bottle.  This 
form  of  feeding  gently  nourishes  the  violets  over 
a  longer  period  of  time,  because  the  undissolved 
particles  will  gradually  dissolve  as  you  give  the 
plant  regular  drinks  of  water! 

5. .  .  proper  circulation  of  air  is  a  necessary 
factor  for  successful  African  violet  culture.  Plants 
won’t  tolerate  direct  drafts,  or  damp  air. 

6. .  .  pinch  out  secondary  growths  as  they  de¬ 
velop.  This  pinching  out  causes  plant  to  stay  one 
crowned.  In  turn  plants  bloom  better  and  more 
freely. 
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African  Violet  I 

I 

Rooter  | 

GIVES  YOU  I 

% 


I  0  ROOTS  ON  MORE  CUTTINGS 

t  0  LARGER  ROOTS 
❖ 

I  •  MORE  ROOTS 

t  0  IN  LESS  TIME 
❖ 


PRICE 


$1.00  ea.  Treats  several  thousand  cuttings 
(leaves) 

Your  order  will  be  sent  post  paid  by  return 
mail 


t 
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t 

t 
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THOMPSON  HORTICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS  CORPORATION 
3600  MONON  STREET 

LOS  ANGELES  27,  CALIF. 


PLEASE  SEND  ME: 


-Bottles  of  Thompson’s 
African  Violet  Rooter 


>>  Enclosed  find  $ 
Name  _ 


Address 


City  -  State 


PLEASE  PRINT 

►-* 


JUDGES  SCHOOL 


Judging-  School  Certificates  issued  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  March  1,  1952.  To  expire  March  1,  1955. 


TEACHERS 

Miss  Mamie  Yarrington,  1312  Oxford  St., 
Berkeley 

Mrs.  C.  V.  Coveil,  148  Estates  Dr.,  Piedmont 
Mrs.  Rose  Gaubert,  4735  Brookdale,  Oakland 
Mrs.  Constance  Hansen,  Box  302,  Lafayette 
Mrs.  Otto  Hall,  1865  7th  Ave.,  Sacramento 
Mrs.  Carolyn  Rector,  P.  0.  Box  94,  San  Pedro 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Harris,  757,  Athens  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Mackey,  616  E.  Pine  St,,  Alhambra 
Mrs.  L.  D.  Thalheimer,  1831  McKenzie  St., 

Long  Beach 


JUDGES 

Mrs.  Juanita  Poisall,  4334  Ulloa  St., 

San  Francisco 

Mrs.  Esther  Hauptman,  401  33rd  St.,  Sacramento 
Mrs.  Catherine  Bryant,  601  50  St.,  Sacramento 
Mrs.  D.  0.  Smpardos,  4630  Parker  Ave., 
Sacramento 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Nelson,  5517  Verdun  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 
Mrs.  Anna  Washington,  1645  S.  Stanley  Ave., 
Los  Angeles 

Mrs.  Blanch  Gallagher,  8512  S.  Decker  Ave., 

Los  Angeles 

Mrs.  Wm.  Bunbury,  357  Bonhill  Rd.,  Los  Angeles 
Mrs.  Marie  Haskell,  1253  Amherst  St., 

Los  Angeles 

Mrs,  Lillian  Marshall,  338  S.  Moore,  Monterey 
Park 

Mrs,  Evelyn  Lance,  10640  E.  Daines  Dr., 

Temple  City 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Finke,  347  40th  St.,  Sacramento 
Mrs.  Lenore  Lane,  2260  Fair  Oaks  Blvd., 
Sacramento 

Mrs.  Olive  Didier,  1528  Otterbein  Ave.,  Puente 
Mrs.  H.  Siemens,  1018  12th  St.,  Santa  Monica 
Mrs.  Ella  Skinner,  2140  Lorain  Rd,,  San  Marino 


SPECIALIZING  IN 
AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Send  For  Free  Price  List 

TONKADALE  GREENHOUSE 

Rt.  3  Box  233  Hopkins,  Minn. 


Mrs.  Edith  King,  2627  Cornith  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 
Mrs.  Viola  Schilling,  1246%  Matteson  Ave., 
Venice 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Hall,  933  17th  St.,  Santa  Monica 
Mrs.  G.  Waters,  871  Westchester  PL,  Los  Angeles 
Mrs,  Ethel  Miller,  614  E.  Acacia  Ave.,  Glendale 
Mrs.  H.  E,  Draper,  44  W.  Palm  Dr.,  Arcadia 
Mrs.  Walter  Lattin,  201  N.  Almansor,  Alhambra 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Guldberg,  3918  Carolina  St., 

San  Pedro 

Mrs.  George  A.  Sutter,  1261  Weller  Way, 
Sacramento 

Mrs.  Caroline  MacClanahan,  3461  2nd  Ave., 
Sacramento 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Stearns,  627  N.  Alhambra, 

Monterey  Park 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Jopson,  1717  4th  Ave.,  Sacramento 
Miss  Margaret  C.  Garbutt,  4350  Victoria  Park  Dr., 
Los  Angeles 

Miss  Ethel  Shipp,  Norwalk  State  Hospital 
Norwalk 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Trumbull,  810  E.  Alhambra, 
Alhambra 

Mrs.  Elinor  G.  Shaffer,  Santa  Cruz 
Mrs.  R.  Korntold,  1220  41st  St.,  Santa  Cruz 
Mrs.  Helen  Barnes,  15  Naomi  Ave.,  Arcadia 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Schrecongost,  5637  N.  Halifax  Rd., 
Arcadia 

Mr.  E.  0.  Sherer,  11983  Darlington  Ave., 

Los  Angeles 

Mrs.  E.  0.  Sherer,  11983  Darlington  Ave., 

Los  Angeles 

Mrs.  Marie  Henning,  1621  Marshall  PL, 

Long  Beach 

Mrs,  W.  J.  Stone,  1108  Foothill  St.,  S.  Pasaaena 
Mrs.  Stanley  Doran,  3115  Glenridge  Ave., 
Alhambra 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Reubel,  812  Lindaraxa  ParK, 

South  Alhambra 

Mrs.  Edna  Bechtold,  928  S.  Leland,  San  Pedro 
Mrs.  Grace  Wilson,  1123  S.  Meyler  St.,  San  Pedro 
Miss  Helene  Hellweg,  617  N.  Wilson,  Pasadena 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Peterson,  417  E.  Montecito 
Ave.,  Sierra  Madre  ’ 

Mrs.  Viola  M.  Wilson,  9418  Harvard,  Bellflower 


Judging  School  Certificates  issued  at  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tennessee  November  13,  1951.  To  expire 
November  13,  1954. 

xMrs.  C.  W.  Cunningham,  916  N.  Evergreen  St., 
Mrs.  Frank  P.  Tilley,  756  W.  Prescott  Dr., 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamlett,  374  Prescott 

Through  error  these  were  left  off  the  list  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  March  issues. 

Editor 
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S.  OBICU  LARIS 


Coiit.  from  Page  21 


The  following  description  of  Saintpaiilia  orbicu¬ 
laris,  B.  L,  Burtt  has  been  adapted  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  description  found  in  the  herbarium  of  the 
Royal  Botanical  Gardens  of  Kew,  England  and 
an  article  by  B.  L.  Burtt  in  Gardners’  Chronical 
(London),  ser.  3,  122,  123  (1947): 

‘‘Calyx  small,  deeply  5  lobed,  lobes  4  mm.  long, 
linear,  hairy;  color  dull  brown.  Corolla  wide  cam- 
pulate,  averaging  25  mm.  in  diameter,  lobes  un¬ 
equal,  margins  hairy;  color  upper  side  almost  pure 
white  but  with  a  violet-blue  ring  around  the  yellow 
anther-cells;  under  side  of  lobes  white  sometimes 
with  a  light  violet-blue  middle  vein.  Peduncle  bas¬ 
al,  4-10  flowered,  length  2  to  6  inches  long;  dull 
brown,  densely  hairy.  Measurements  of  average 
corolla  lobes:  —  Lower  center  lobe  15  mm.  long 
by  10  mm.  wide;  lateral  lobes  11  mm.  long  by  9 
mm.  wide,  upper  pair  8  mm,  long  by  6  mm.  wide 
and  separated  for  half  their  length.  A  stemless 
species.  Leaves  basal,  many,  long  petioled,  ovate, 
acute  crenate,  minute  short  hairs  on  upper  side, 
under  side  glabrous  except  for  vein  tracts  which 
are  slightly  hairy.  Alternate  veining.  Leaves  sap 
green  on  upper  side,  greenish  white  on  under  side. 
Leaf  texture  thin;  great  variation  in  size  of 
leaves;  petioles  dull  red  brown,  hairy;  lighter 
green  when  older.  Leaf  measurements  vary  from 
35-65  mm.  long  by  33-67  mm.  wide.  Habit:  grow¬ 
ing  on  wet  rocks  (gneiss)  beside  a  waterfall  at 
4,000  ft.  Locality:  —  Sakarre  near  Bungu  Mission, 
Ambangulu. 

Its  Latin  description  is:  —  “Saintpaulia  orbicu¬ 
laris,  B.  L.  Burtt,  sp.  nov.,  foliis  orbicularis  basi 
cordatis  inflorescentiis  plurifloris,  floribus  palli- 
dicribus  distinguitur.” 

The  color  of  S.  orbicularis  has  since  been  ob¬ 
served  to  vary  under  different  environmental  con¬ 
ditions  from  almost  white  to  a  light  blue. 
Sometimes  the  ring  in  the  center  of  the  corolla 
is  absent.  Occasionally,  the  faint  violet  blue  veins 
on  the  under  side  of  the  corolla  lobes  are  too  faint 
to  be  noticed.  Sometimes  the  tips  of  the  lobes 
appear  to  be  washed  with  a  violet  blue  color. 
Another  observation,  perhaps,  also  due  to  differ¬ 
ences  in  environmental  condition  is  the  form  of 
the  base  of  young  leaves.  Many  can  be  found  with 
auriculate  or  ear-shaped  projections  at  their 
bases. 

Although  its  flowers  are  small  and  slightly 
cupped  inward  (campanulate)  it  is  one  of  the 
most  productive  of  the  species  regarding  its 
flowers.  This  fact  together  with  its  dark  ring  and 
upright  habit  of  growth  makes  it  one  of  the  most 
distinctive  plants  of  either  the  species  or  varieties. 
In  passing  it  may  also  be  noted  that  it  matures 
its  seed  very  quickly. 

Mr.  Harvey  Cox  (California)  was  first  to  in¬ 
troduce  Saintpaulia  orbicularis  into  the  U.  S.  A. 
The  date  of  its  introduction  is  1951. 


AFRICAN  VIOLET 
CORSAGE  FRAME 

A  fresh  African  Violet  Corsage  in  just  a 
few  minutes.  No  wiring  or  taping  necessary. 
Our  corsage  frame  comes  completely  as¬ 
sembled  with  a  beautiful  bow  of  finest 
quality  satin  ribbon  attached,  ready  to  slip 
fresh  blossoms  on  the  stems  in  minutes. 
Just  follow  simple  instructions  included. 
Use  frame  over  and  over  again.  Makes  a 
fine  gift. 

Choice  of  five  lovely  pastel  colors:  laven¬ 
der,  pink,  green,  blue  or  yellow.  Also  in 
dark  green,  purple  or  white. 

$1.00  each 

25%  discount  to  clubs  on  orders  of  10  or 
more.  Cash,  check  or  money  order,  postpaid. 
No  C.O.D.’s 

THOMPSON 

PUBLICATIONS 

P.  O.  Box  6096  Memphis,  Tenn, 


PEP-O-PLANT 

IDEAL  FOOD  for  House  Plants 
Especially  suited  for  African  violets 
Rich  in  Plant  Vitamins 
6  oz.  bottle  added  to  water 
makes  42  quarts 
50^  per  bottle  postpaid 

LECLERCQ  COMPANY 

Box  3015  Minneapolis  10,  Minn. 


VIOLET  TREASURE  HOUSE 

Right  Down  Town  Opposite  Post  Office 
SPRINGDALE,  ARKANSAS 

RUFFLED  QUEEN  —  a  beautiful  new  ruffled  flower, 
dark  wine  red;  an  exceillent  mate  for  Lacy  Girl,  but 
of  du  Pont  parentage  and  a  more  prolific  bloomer 
than  Lacy  Girl.  Fine  Plant  $2.25  each, 

LADY  GENEVA  AMAZON  ■ — ■  You’ve  been  asking 
for  this  one.  The  “Supreme”  or  “Amazon”  mutation 
of  the  favorite  Lady  Geneva;  huge  blossom  delight¬ 
fully  white  edged.  Fine  Plant  $2.25  each. 

We  specialize  in  fine  $1.00  plants.  Send  for  our  list. 
No  orders  for  less  than  $5.00  shipped.  Please  add  50c 
to  each  order  to  help  on  postage  and  packing;  we 
automatically  send  every  order  Special  Delivery  or 
Special  Handling. 

WHEN  IN  NORTHWEST  ARKANSAS  —  VISIT 
OUR  VIOLET  GREENHOUSES 
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COUSIN  STREPTOCARPUS 


Cont.  from  Page  9 


POTTING,  COMPOST  AND  FEEDING 

The  Streptocarpus  responds  best  to  a  slightly 
acid  soil  that  is  rich  in  leaf  mold  —  well  decom¬ 
posed  Bermuda  loam  at  least  2  years  old  is  said 
to  be  fine.  This  of  course  is  not  available  every¬ 
where!  A  good  potting  medium  may  be  made 
from:  2  parts  leaf  mold,  1  part  acid  peat  and  1 
part  sharp  sand. 

Completely  renew  the  soil  in  the  pot  once  each 
year  from  January  15th  to  February  15th.  Re¬ 
move  the  plant  from  the  pot  and  most  gently 
shake  the  soil  from  the  roots  of  the  plant.  Repot 
in  new  soil  mixture  in  a  clean  pot.  This  will  not 
injure  the  plant  if  reasonable  care  is  observed. 
A  moist  well  drained  soil  is  best  —  do  not  plant 
in  a  heavy  soil  mixture  as  a  soggy  soil  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  Streptocarpus. 


Introducing 

”HDLLY” 

Saintpaulia 

Kvery  collectoj’  will  want  this  most  unusual  African 
violet.  “Is  that  an  African  violet?”  is  the  question 
that  has  been  asked  by  those  who  have  seen  the 
“Holly”. 

Beautiful  unusual  foliage,  wavy,  has  ci’enated  edge, 
black  green  and  royal  purple  underneath.  Medium 
Blue  flowers. 

Each  $3.00.  Orders  under  $5.00  add  50c  postage. 
Stamp  for  list,  new  and  older  varieties  — ■  plants  and 
leaves. 

Feme  for  African  Violets 

FERNE  V.  KELLAR 
1223  E.  Oak  Park  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


These  interesting  plants  may  be  planted  out  of 
doors  in  the  summer  time  in  the  flower  bed  if  the 
same  care  is  taken  as  for  Saintpaulias  planted 
out  of  doors.  They  do  better  as  a  pot  plant  how¬ 
ever,  and  give  better  bloom. 

When  the  plants  begin  to  form  buds  feed  with 
a  complete  fertilizer  once  each  week  .  .  .  in  the 
amount  of  1  teaspoonful  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
They  will  not  give  best  results  unless  grown  in 
complete  shade  and  they  will  stand  more  cold  than 
they  are  credited  with.  If  grown  in  the  green¬ 
house  they  should  be  removed  when  hot  weather 
comes  if  they  cannot  be  kept  reasonably  cool  and 
evenly  moist.  % 

From  these  notes  I  have  grown  many  plants 
and  would  like  to  add  a  little  of  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  with  these  lovely  plants.  Do  check  back  to 
the  sentence,  “Three  year  old  specimen  plants 
will  reach  a  spread  of  24  to  30  inches  with  up  to 
100  blossoms  if  they  are  properly  cared  for.”  Do 
you  wonder  that  my  interest  was  kindled  and  I 
determined  to  get  some  of  these  lovely  things? 

The  best  seeds  of  hybrids  come  from  England 
and  after  receiving  an  English  catalog  I  found 
listed,  “Peads  hybrid  Streptocarpus  seed.”  I  sent 
for  some  and  followed  the  directions  as  best  I 
could  —  without  the  Bermuda  loam  of  course  — 
I  had  tried  previously  the  S.  rexi  as  they  were 
the  only  seeds  I  could  find  listed  of  the  Strepto¬ 
carpus.  These  new  seeds  grew  well  and  I  was  most 
happy. 

My  regular  African  violet  soil  has  proven  very 
satisfactory  and  seems  to  suit  them.  From  the 
seed  I  had  good  plants  —  they  grew  well  and 
began  to  flower  in  about  a  year  from  the  time  I 
first  planted  the  seed.  Small  plants  with  only  1 
or  2  leaves  produced  for  the  first  time  a  stalk 
with  2  blooms.  As  the  plants  aged  and  grew  more 
leaves  there  were  more  bloom  stalks.  Some  of  the 
3  and  4  year  olds  had  4  and  5  bloom  stalks  at  one 
time  with  2  and  3  blooms  to  the  stalk.  As  these 
died  more  would  come  to  take  their  place  .  .  .so 
that  the  plant  was  never  without  some  bloom. 


From  our  test  plantings  we  have  selected  a  few  plants  to  introduce  that 
have  proven  themselves  worthy  of  cultivation.  Our  spring  Gesneriad  List  in¬ 
cludes  new  items  such  as  Episcia  tessellata  the  yellow-flowered  episcia,  and 
other  choice  new  plants.  For  plant  connoisseurs,  we  also  have  a  list  of  rare  and 
exotic  Tropical  Foliage  Plants. 

Fantastic  Gardens 

R.  G.  Wilson,  9550  S.  W.  67th  Avenue  South  Miami  43,  Florida 
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Although  the  first  blooms  were  most  pleasing 
and  stimulated  my  further  interest  —  it  was  in 
the  third  year  that  I  realized  what  beautiful 
plants  they  were  and  what  a  welcome  addition 
they  were  for  the  shaded  green  house.  The  Afri¬ 
can  violet  house  was  ideal  for  them  .  .  .  but  they 
prefer  the  coolest  spot  in  the  place.  The  blossoms 
seem  to  droop  when  they  get  too  warm,  so  I  have 
placed  them  on  a  ground  bed  in  the  greenhouse 
and  they  like  this  very  much! 

There  was  a  nice  variation  in  color  from  this 
planting.  Pure  glistening  white,  light  and  deep 
pink,  a  light  and  a  deep  violet  (purple  to  me)  and 
a  deep  red  violet.  They  all  have  either  white  or 
yellow  throats  with  some  shading  out  into  the 
blossom  proper.  The  blossoms  are  funnel  shaped 
and  average  3  inches  in  length  and  inches 
across  when  fully  open.  They  are  quite  narrow 
at  the  base  then  flaring  out  with  5  petals  —  the 
2  upper  petals  are  somewhat  shorter  than  the 
lower  3.  Each  flower  remains  in  bloom  for  about 
two  weeks.  One  pale  mauve  beauty  outclasses 
them  all  for  size,  with  4  inch  long  and  4%  inch 
wide  flowers  ...  it  does  have  a  weak  stem  how¬ 
ever  that  the  smaller  blossoms  do  not  have. 

The  mature  leaves  are  quite  long,  about  3 
inches  wide  and  taper  to  a  point.  They  are  medium 
green  in  color  and  have  a  rough  texture.  As  the 
new  foliage  is  produced  some  of  the  older  leaves 
turn  yellow  and  should  be  removed  from  the 
plant. 

I  read  in  another  article  recently  that  Strepto- 
carpus  would  reach  a  leaf  spread  of  30  inches  in 
England  where  they  have  been  cultivated  several 
years.  When  writing  this  story  I  decided  to 
measure  my  plants  and  see  how  the  leaves  and 
blossoms  of  mine  compared  with  their  English 
relatives  and  I  was  quite  surprised  to  find  that 
three  of  mine  had  a  25  inch  leaf  spread,  bub 
sadly  lacking  was  the  100  blooms  described  .  .  . 
Perhaps  I  will  make  the  English  record  yet!  !  I 
will  try  — 

The  plants  that  have  flowered  the  best  for  me 
are  growing  in  5  inch  pots.  I  have  placed  one  in 
a  larger  pot  and  to  date  it  has  produced  many 
fine  leaves  but  it  has  not  had  as  many  blossoms 
as  the  plants  in  the  smaller  pots.  Another  year 
may  tell  another  story  .  .  .  and  then  too  they 
may  have  to  be  pot  bound  to  produce  heavy  bloom. 

Streptocarpus  do  need  to  be  kept  evenly  moist 
all  the  time.  For  this  reason  they  love  a  cool 
damp  greenhouse.  I  have  grown  them  in  an  east 
window  in  the  house  where  they  did  quite  well 
and  flowered  satisfactorily.  They  seem  to  need 
much  more  water  in  the  window  than  the  Saint- 
paulia  demands.  Do  not  let  them  dry  out  too  dry 
as  it  is  very  damaging  to  the  tender  feeder  roots. 

They  have  propagated  easily  for  me  from  leaf 
cuttings.  Just  pull  the  leaf  out  of  the  plant  and 
place  it  in  vermiculite  or  your  favorite  African 
violet  growing  medium.  They  grow  young  plants 
in  the  same  manner  at  the  base  of  the  leaf  as  a 
violet  does.  From  4  to  5  plants  may  be  produced 


from  a  single  leaf  cutting  ~  since  this  is  as  rapid 
an  increase  as  I  desire  I  have  not  divided  my 
plants  or  cut  them  in  pieces. 

More  from  a  lack  of  time  than  anything  else 
...  I  have  not  tried  the  repotting  schedule  rec- 
commended  in  my  early  notes.  This  can  be  added 
to  the  long  list  of  “must  do's”  for  the  coming 
winter.  No  doubt  renewing  the  soil  would  add  to 
the  general  well  being  of  my  plants. 

The  Streptocarpus  becomes  more  or  less  dor¬ 
mant  in  the  wintertime.  My  plants  do  not  flower 
very  much  --  just  an  occasional  blossom  now  and 
then,  but  come  spring  and  summer  and  the  show 
starts  —  their  heaviest  crop  of  blooms  is  displayed 
at  this  time. 

I  cannot  close  this  story  on  Streptocarpus 
without  telling  you  about  the  nice  gentleman  who 
visited  me  one  summer  and  on  looking  through 
the  greenhouse  and  admiring  my  plants  noticed 
the  Streptocarpus.  He  said.  What  is  that?”  And 
when  I  answered  with  it’s  name,  “Streptocarpus.” 

OH  NO!  he  said,”  Don’t  you  know  —  that  means 
a  sore  throat!” 

So  the  beautiful  flower,  with  the  terrible  name 
--  Streptocarpus  —  I  am  recommending  to  you. 
If  you  are  looking  for  something  new,  somethings 
lovely,  something  that  does  not  require  too  much 
attention,  try  a  Streptocarpus  -  (hybrids  pre¬ 
ferred). 


J.  A.  PETERSON  SONS 

3132  McHenry  avenue 

CINCINNATI  11,  OHIO 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

WHOLESALE  SHIPMENTS  ONLY 

DEALERS  WRITE  FOR  OUR  1962 
PRICE  LIST. 

“Hughes  Holly,  Black  Ruby  and  California 
Dark  Plum,  now  available.” 

DO  VISIT  US  WHEN  YOU  ARE  IN 
OUR  AREA 
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NUTRITION  OF  THE  AFRICAN  VIOLET 


Cont.  from  Page  34 

plant  response  in  the  A  pots.  Finally,  after  a 
suggestion  by  Professor  Charles  Sherwood  that 
the  A  pots  might  be  the  most  important  it  was 
decided  to  attempt  to  correlate  the  values  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  A  pots  alone-  These  results  are 
given  in  graphs  I,  II  and  III. 

In  May  the  entire  experiment  was  moved  to 
another  part  of  the  greenhouse  and  more  shade 
was  supplied.  This  caused  the  light  green  plants 
to  deepen  in  color  even  though  no  nitrogen  was 
(Supplied  at  this  time.  No  further  additions  of 
nutrients  were  made  during  May,  June  and  July 
and  tests  of  soil  and  plant  tissue  were  made  in 
August.  As  might  be  expected  nitrates  were 
completely  exhausted  in  most  pots.  Phosphorus 
was  still  present  in  all  pots  but  the  amount  was 
considerably  reduced.  It  was  not  determined 


whether  the  plants  or  the  soil  fixed  the  most 
phosphorus.  Potash  was  absent  in  about  20%  of 
the  pots  and  present  in  the  others.  However, 
presence  or  absence  of  potash  made  no  noticeable 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  plants.  During 
the  summer  both  leaf  and  flower  development 
were  reduced  due  to  the  increasing  difficulty  of 
obtaining  available  nutrients,  especially  nitrates. 

Tissue  testing  was  begun  on  August  10  using 
the  Simplex  Soil  Testing  Outfit  as  recommended 
by  Dr.  Ray  Cook  (5).  The  problem  was  to  dis¬ 
cover  which  portion  of  the  plant  would  show  a 
test  for  the  nutrients  under  consideration.  Pre¬ 
liminary  tests  were  conducted  using  healthy, 
vigorous  plants  which  seemed  to  be  well  nour¬ 
ished. 

It  was  found  that  the  petiole  of  the  leaf 
would  give  a  test  for  nitrates  when  the  blade 
did  not.  Furthermore,  when  nitrates  became 
limiting  in  the  plant,  petioles  from  young  leaves 
in  the  center  of  the  plant  showed  the  presence 
of  nitrates  when  older  petioles  from  the  outer 
whorls  of  leaves  did  not. 


YOU  CAN’T  «ET  A 
BETTER  POT  FOR 
AFRICAN  VIOLETS; 

^MTS  NATURAL  PUMICE  STDNE^^ 


PLANTM ASTERS  have  everything  but  the  soil  that  is  needed  for  growing  indoor 
plants.  The  thousands  of  minute  holes  provide  water  ABSORPTION  from  the  bot¬ 
tom,  or  DRAINAGE  if  excess  water  is  placed  in  the  top,  AERATION  eliminating 
sour  soil,  INSULATION  protecting  the  roots  from  dry  room  air  and  sudden  tem¬ 
perature  changes. 

PLANTMASTER  will  absorb  water  over  its  entire  surface  area.  No  wick  necessary 
-  No  clogging. 


4x4x8  inches.  Available  in  three  colors,  the  natural  grey,  Mono  maroon,  and  Sierra  green. 


PEBBLED  METAL  TRAYS.  CHOICE  OF  TWO  COLORS  — 
RED  AND  GREEN 

PLANTMASTER  AND  TRAY  $2.75  POSTPAID 
C.  □.  D.  IF  YOU  LIKE 

UNITED  STATES  PUMICE  SUPPLY  CO. 

6331  Hollywood  Blvd.  Los  Angeles  28,  California 
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The  petioles  would  seldom  give  a  positive  test 
for  phosphorus.  For  this  nutrient  the  best  samples 
were  taken  from  the  tip  one-fourth  of  the  leaf 
blade  and  old  leaves  gave  more  positive  tests 
than  new  leaves. 

Potash  was  found  so  seldom  that  little  definite 
could  be  determined  concerning  its  location  in 
the  plant.  The  lower  portion  of  the  leaf  blade 
plus  the  base  of  the  midrib  may  give  a  better 
test  than  other  tissues  but  this  was  not  definitely 
proven. 

There  is  some  question  of  the  value  of  tissue 
testing  because  these  tests  prove  only  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  uncombined  nitrates  and  phosphorus.  A 
negative  test  will  show  that  there  is  no  ‘‘luxury 
consumption”  by  the  plant  but  may  not  prove 
actual  nutrient  starvation. 

Most  of  the  healthy  plants  tested  as  outlined 
above  showed  high  nitrates,  low  to  medium  phos¬ 
phorus  and  blank  (or  rarely  low)  potash  present 
in  the  tissues. 

In  general,  the  plants  which  had  received  no 
nutrients  during  the  summer  showed  low  phos¬ 
phorus  and  gave  blank  tests  for  nitrates  and 
potash.  There  were  ten  plants,  however,  which 
tested  medium  to  high  for  nitrates  in  the  tissues 
and  in  all  cases  the  soil  tests  showed  10  ppm.  or 
less  of  both  nitrates  and  phosphorus.  The  soil 
tests  were  as  follows  when  the  plants  tested  high 
in  nitrogen  in  the  tissue: 
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Ordinary  FlowerPots 
become 
Self-Watering 

Sensational  —  made  from  pure  spun  glass. 
The  Glaswik  can  be  inserted  in  the  drain 
hole  of  any  flower  pot.  No  more  worry  about 
over  or  under  watering. 


1  Atlas  Glaswik 
and  black  plastic 
saucer  .45c  (3  for 
$1.25). 

Glaswik 
vailable  in 


also 


31/2 


Exclusive  distributors  for 
Atlas  Plant  Glaswik 

THolleg  Distributing  Co. 


lengths  or  con¬ 
tinuous  lengths  as  ^ 
required. 


515  Walnut  St. 
LANDSDALE  3,  PA. 


New  Revolving  FLOWER  TREES 


For  Your  Cherished  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Made  of  lustrous  rustproof  spun  aluminum.  Each  tray  is 
Waterproof,  and  holds  up  to  %  inch  of  water.  Plants  can  be 
watered  the  ideal  way — from  the  bottom.  No  individual  wat¬ 
ering.  This  tree  holds  up  to  18  four-inch  African  Violet 
flower  pots,  yet  requires  only  20 -inch  diameter  floor  space. 

Each  tray  rotates  freely  about  center  for  even  sunning  of 
plants. 

These  flower  trees  are  available  in  three  heights: 

36"  high,  9"  from  floor  to  lower  tray, 

9"  between  trays 

each,  or  2  for  $47.50 
express  prepaid 

42"  high,  15"  from  floor  to  lower  tray, 

9"  between  trays 

00  2  for  $50.50 

express  prepaid 

48"  high,  18"  from  floor  to  lower  tray, 

10"  between  trays 

50  3  for  $53.50 

express  prepaid 

Also  comes  in  SOLID  WOOD  with 
beautiful  WALNUT  or  MAHOGANY 
finish,  as  in  photo  at  right.  42"  high. 

Trays  rotate  freely,  but  do  not  hold 
ivater  like  the  aluminum  trees. 

50  o^oh,  or  2  for  $47.50 
express  postpaid.  Spe¬ 
cify  finish.  WOOD  TREE  (unfinished) — finish  to  match  your  own  furniture — only 
S21.50  or  2  for  $41.00,  express  prepaid. 


$24.50 


AFRICAN  VIOLET 
FLOWER  POTS 

Famous  C  E  R  A  M  0  Squatty 
Pots.  Used  and  recommended 
by  Florists.  Of  dark  red  clay, 
with  excellent  porosity.  Spe¬ 
cially  treated  edges  help  pre¬ 
vent  sloughing  off  of  leaves. 


8  4-in.  pots  . $2.00 

6  5-in.  pots  . .  2.00 

10  3-in.  pots  . 2.00 


SPUN  ALUMINUM 
SAUCERS 

— for  3",  4",  or  5"  pots  .  .  . 
12  for  $4.65 

Sent  postpaid.  25^  set  post¬ 
age  extra  west  of  the  Rockies. 


OZARK  SPUNALUM  COMPANY,  P.  0.  BOX  59-AV,  JACKSON,  MISSOURI 
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XOW  Yon  Can  Have  Beantifnl, 
Healthy  African  Violets,  With 
Less  Care  and  Attention 


Try  the  CRO-QUtCK  Method 


If  you  could  visit  our  plant  rooms  you  would 
see  thousands  of  African  violets  in  all  stages 
of  growth  —  from  seed,  rooted  leaves,  divided 
plants  and  plants  over  a  year  old.  Here  you 
would  find  your  favorite  varieties,  together 
with  some  new  types  of  breathtaking  beauty. 

You  would  also  discover  that  not  one  of  these 
thousands  of  plants  is  growing  in  soil.  All  have 
lived  their  entire  lives  in  Vermiculite,  with 
Gro-Quickr  nutrient  solution  their  only  food. 

For  germinating  seed  and  leaf  cuttings,  gentle 
bottom  heat  is  supplied  by  Gro-Quick  seed  bed 
heating  cables.  Fluorescent  lights  furnish  most 
of  the  light  for  the  growing  plants,  since  many 
of  them  are  growing  in  a  basement. 

In  the  bottom  of  each  pot  you  will  find  an 
aerating  pad  of  G-Q  Fiberglas.  All  the  larger 
plants  are  growing  in  plastic  pots  and  are  fed 
by  G-Q  Fiberglas  capillary  wicks. 


The  Gro-Quick  method  of  African  violet  propa¬ 
gation  and  culture  is  not  entirely  original  with 
us.  Its  demonstrable  success  is  the  result  of 
experimentation  wdth  the  best  features  of 
several  outstanding  growers  and  combining 
them  in  a  way  to  make  it  simpler  and  easier 
for  the  average  person  to  grow  African  violets. 

Frankly,  we  were  never  successful  at  raising 
violets  in  soil.  We  tried  it  for  years.  We  **fol- 
lowed  the  book.”  But  we  were  never  quite 
satisfied,  either  as  to  the  growrth  or  bloom. 

But  within  a  few  weeks  after  repotting  some 
of  our  old  plants  in  vermiculite  we  were  re¬ 
warded  with  a  w'^ealth  of  bloom.  And  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  bloom  profusely  —  as  all  good  African 
violets  should.  Many  hundreds  of  our  customers, 
neighbors,  club  members  and  friends  have  tried 
our  method  and  say  they  will  never  go  back  to 
soil  culture  and  the  mess  that  goes  with  it. 


The  GRO-QUICK  Culture  System 
is  Simple,  Sure,  Practical,  Clean 


You  realize,  o£  course,  that  vermiculite  alone  is  not  the 
answer  to  all  the  problems  that  face  the  serious  African 
violet  fancier.  Improper  watering,  stale  air  or  lack  of 
ventilation,  too  little  light,  (low  humidity  and  extremes 
of  temperature  are  all  important. 

The  Gro-Quick  system,  therefore,  combines  many  things, 
all  of  which  contribute  to  successful  growing  ~  vermicu¬ 
lite.  G-Q  Fiberglas  wicks  and  aerating  pads,  special 


wick-fed  pots,  G-Q  heating  cables  and  thermostats, 
sprays,  water  pourers  and  the  time-tested  G-Q  nutrient 
solution. 

It’s  the  combination  that  counts.  It’s  the  combination 
that  insures  beautiful,  healthy  violets  with  less  care  and 
attention.  It’s  the  combination  that  lets  you  throw  away 
your  old  unsightly  pots,  soil  mixture  and  fertilizers.  So 
stop  coddling  and  fussing.  Start  the  Gro-Quick  system 
and  watch  your  thumb  turn  green. 


Accept  Our  Special  "Get  Acquainted"  Offers 
Full  Details  on  the  Following  Pages 


The  CRO-QUICK 
GUARANTY 


We  guarantee  that  you  must  be  completely  satisfied  with 
every  purchase  or  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

GRD-gUICK  SALES 

11145  Morang  Road  Detroit  24,  Mich. 


GRO-QUICK  Rooted  Cuttings 
are  Your  BEST  BUY 


These  healthy,  true  to  type  leaves  are  grown  by  the  GRO-QUICK 
Method,  using  vermiculite,  GRO-QUICK  aerating  pads,  GRO- 
QUIGKR  plant  food  and  GRO-QUICK  bottom  heat  electric  cable. 


Your  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


•  The  roots  are  larger,  stronger,  and  will 
stand  shipping  shock  much  better. 

#  Many  of  these  G-Q  cuttings  have  from  6  to 
10  small  plants  attached  to  the  mother  leaf. 


•  Detailed,  illustrated  instructions  on  dividing, 
potting,  etc.,  are  included. 

#  G-Q  rooted  cuttings  are  state  inspected. 
They  are  disease  and  insect  free. 


9  Cuttings  are  packed  with  G-Q  Fiberglas,  ^  Your  satisfaction  is  guaranteed,  or  your 
that  can  be  re-used  foi  wicks  and  aerating  money  cheerfully  refunded, 

pads. 


50^  Each 


75^  Each 


6  for  $2.50 


12  for  $4.50 


6  for  $3.75 


12  for  $6.75 


Amethyst  Hardee  Blue 

Bicolor  (Red  Bicolor)  lonantha 


Blue  Bobby 
Blue  Girl 
Blue  Treasure 
Blue  Velvet 
Double  Duchess 
(Double  Blue  Boy) 
Double  Margaret 


Rose  Border 
Ruffles 
Sailor  Girl 
Show  Girl 
Topaz 


Black  Beauty  (Mentor  (Queen  Neptune)  Rosalie 


Ison 

Jessie  (West  Coast 
Amethyst) 

Mentor  Boy  (Chatta- White  Boy 
nooga)  Hybrids 

Red  Beauty  White  Water 

Red  Head  Lily 


Boy  Supreme) 

Blue  Dupont 
Blue  Eyed  Beauty 
Bronze  Bicolor 
Carmen 

Cleveland  Indian 
Diplotricha  (Kewen- 
sis) 

Double  Neptune 


Double  Orchid  Girl  Rosie 
Fantasy 

Orchid  Neptune 
Orchid  Girl 
Pink  Delight 
Purple  Girl 
Red  Head  Supi’eme  White  Girl 
Red  Lady 
Red  Mentor  Boy 


O’ Grady 
Snow  Girl 
Snow  Prince 
Tinted  Lady  (Gray 
Lady) 

Violet  Beauty 


$1.00  Each 

6  for  $5.00  12  for  $9.00 


Apple  Blossom 
Azure  Beauty 
Fluffy  Doubles 
Grotei 
Lacy  Girl 
Moonbeam 
Orchid  Sunset 


Purple  Lace 
Purity 
Royal  Girl 
Ruffled  Beauty 
Ruffled  Queen 
Sailor’s  Delight 
Velvet  Girl 


Labeled  for  Identification 


All  cuttings  come  to  you  properly  labeled.  Pre¬ 
serve  their  identity  by  using  markers  on  every 
pot. 


Get  a  Supply  of  G-Q 
Lifetime  Plastic  Markers 

White  plastic.  Easily  marked.  Use 
over  and  over  again.  414”  long.  100 
for  $1.00,  postpaid. 


HERE  ARE  TWO  BIG  GET  ACQUAINTED  SAMPLE  OFFERS 


SHIPPING  and  TERMS 

When  ordering  ^’ooted  cuttings  (except  on  sample  orders 
at  right)  add  50c  shipping  charge  on  orders  less  than 
$5.00.  Orders  of  $5.00  or  more  shipped  prepaid  parcel 
post,  special  handling.  Please  give  second  choice.  Full 
refund  if  we  cannot  fill  your  order  in  reasonable  time. 
No.  C.O.D.’S.  Send  check  or  money  order  with  orders. 


GRO-QUICK 

PRODUCTS  MAKE 
HAPPY  GARDENERS 


OFFER  NO.  1  -  $1.00 

Your  choice,  any  60c  or  75c  rooted  cutting  and  illus¬ 
trated  instructions. 

Sample  of  GRO-QUICKK,  the  perfect  food  for  African 
x’iolets. 

Enough  G-Q  Fiberglas  for  40  glass  wicks  or  20  aer¬ 
ating  pads, 

5  G-Q  lifetime  plastic  markers. 


OFFER  NO.  2  -  $2.00 

Your  choice,  any  two  rooted  cuttings,  50c,  75c  or  $1.00, 
with  instructions. 

Sample  of  GRO-QUICKR,  the  perfect  food  for  African 
violets; 

Enough  G-Q  Fiberglas  for  80  glass  wicks  or  40  aer¬ 
ating  pads. 

10  G-Q  lifetime  plastic  markers. 


G-Q  SUPPLIES  and  ACCESSORIES 

Needed  by  Every  Grower  of  African  Violets 


G-Q 

BRONZE 

PLASTIC 
POTS  and 
SAUCERS 


4”  PLASTIC 
HYDRO-FED 
POTS 

Attractive  and  practical, 
in  your  choice  of  red, 
green,  yellow,  chartreuse 
and  bronze. 

Postpaid  Prices 
60c  each,  3  for  $1.60,  6 
for  $2.75.  Equipped  with 
G-Q  glass  wicks,  75c 
each,  3  for  $1.95,  6  for 
3.50. 


3”  Size 
3  for  $.90 
6  for  1.45 
12  for  2.60 


31^”  Size 
3  for  $1.20 
6  for  2.05 
12  for  3. to 


4%”  Size 
3  for  $1.45 
6  for  2.75 
12  for  4.85 


THE  PRICES  ABOVE  ARE  POSTPAID. 

These  attractive  bronze  cclor  pots  harmonize  with  most 
home  furnishings.  They  feature  handsome  design,  sta¬ 
bility  on  base,  ventilating  and  drainage  ribs  in  tray, 
center  spacer  for  pots  in  trays  and  flared,  curved  rim 
for  leaf  and  stem  support.  You’ll  like  ’em. 


5”  PLASTIC 
FERT-L-FED 
POTS 

These  handsome  pots  are 
available  in  y(7ur  choice  of 
red,  green,  yellow  and 
bronze. 

Postpaid  Prices 
75c  each,  2  for  $1.35 
6  for  $3.65 


C-0  BLACK  PLASTIC  POTS 


2”  Size 

30  for  $1.50  postpaid 
100  for  3,75  postpaid 
600  for  13.75  frt.  collect 


2%”  Size 

30  for  $1.70  postpaid 
60  for  4.20  postpaid 
500  for  12.50  frt.  collect 


CRO-QUICKR 
THE  PERFECT  PLANT 
FOOD  for  AFRICAN 
VIOLETS 


One  Pound  Can,  $1.25  Postpaid 


The  resujlt  of  lifetime  research  by  an  outstanding 
authority  in  the  hydroponic  (water  culture)  field.  Not 
an  ordinary  fertilizer,  but  a  complete  mixture  containing 
all  essential  food  elements  and  trace  minerals.  Offered 
only  after  our  remarkable  success  using  G-Q  vermiculite 
watered  with  one-half  teaspoonful  Gro-Quickr  to  one 
gallon  of  warm  water.  It  may  also  be  used  with  your 
regular  soil  mixture  every  other  week.  Try  it! 


G-Q  SQUEEZE  SPRAY 

85^  Each,  2  for  $1.50,  Ppd. 

This  6  ounce  atomizing  spray  has  every¬ 
thing.  Compact,  good  looking,  unbreak¬ 
able.  Better  order  a  couple  —  one  for 
misty  water  spray  for  leave.s  and  one 
for  insecticides. 


C-Q  PLASTIC  WATER  PORER 

The  handiest  gadget  ever  for  no-spill 
watering.  You’ll  love  it.  Your  choice  of 
red,  green,  yeJlow  or  bronze.  Holds  one 
pint. 

90(1;  Each.  2  for  $1.50.  4  for  $2.50.  Postpaid 

An  ideal  gift.  Order  extras  for  friends.  ^ 


PROP-R- 

FED 

PLANTER 

3%”  X  31/2”  X  8”, 
in  red,  green,  yel¬ 
low,  chartreuse 
and  bronze. 
Postpaid,  $1.25 
each,  3  for  $3.35, 
6  for  5.95. 


i 

i 

■1 

5  ”  PLASTIC  POT  WITH 
CLASS  WICK 

Many  successful  growers  consider  wick 
feeding  a  “must.”  Pots  do  net  tip  easily. 
Visible  water  supply  is  a  great  conveni¬ 
ence.  Your  choice  of  red,  green,  yellow  or 
bronze. 


Postpaid,  95c  each,  2  for  $1.70,  6  for  $4.60. 


e 
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C-Q  VERMICULITE 


OOTING 
JM 

OOTING  CUT- 
TNGS 

EED  GERMINA- 
TON 


MEDI-O  SOIL  CONDI¬ 
TIONER 

BULB  STORAGE 
MULCH 

GROWING  MEDI¬ 
UM  FOR  HYDRO- 
POTvJTrS 


POSTPAID  PRICES 


thru 


Zones 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

1  lb. 

$.70 

$.73 

$.77 

$.82 

$.86 

$.90 

2  lb. 

1.10 

1.15 

1.21 

1.28 

1.34 

1.41 

4  lb. 

1.70 

1.78 

1.90 

2.05 

2.18 

2.34 

8  lb. 

2.30 

2.43 

2.63 

3.18 

3.40 

3.64 

NOTE:  Due  tc  excessive  shipping  and  parcel  post  charg¬ 
es  we  suggest  you  save  money  by  buying  locally  if 
possible.  Ask  your  building  supply  dealer  for  Zonolite 
concrete  or  plaster  aggregate.  Garden  supply  stores  also 
carry  it  under  various  trade  names.  We  ship  only  as  an 
accomodation. 


GRD-gUICK  SALES 

11145  Morang  Eoad 
DETROIT  24,  MICHIGAN 


B-D 


G-Q  FIBERGLAS,  ior  WICK  FEEDING 
AERATING  PADS  and  OTHER  USES 


Flower  growers  report  amazing  success  when  "“^mg  this 
special  G-Q  Fiberglas  for  wicks,  aerating  pads,  hmng 
flower  boxes,  planting  slips  and  starting  plants  in  fjlats. 
Complete  directions  with  each  order. 

WICK  FEEDING  —  For  ordinary  flower  pots  cut  G-Q 
T’iberglas  into  strips.  Push  the  moistened  wi^  through 
fhe  drainage  hole  in  the  pot  and  flatten  out.  Then  place 
an  aerating  pad  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  and  plant  m 
your  regular  way. 

The  pot  must  be  supported  OVER  the  water,  a,nd  the 
water  level  should  not  be  above  the  bottom  ot  the  pot 
for  more  than  a  few  houra. 

The  plants  are  fed  water  or  plant  food  entirely  by 
capillarity,  which  furnishes  the  right  amouilt  of  moisture 
-  not  too- little  —  not  too  much.  -  - 

AERATING  PADS  —  Cut  G-Q  Fiberglas 'in  squares  and 
place  in  the  pot.  Then  plant  in  the  regular  way.  When 
repotting,  transplant  Fiberglas  and  all.  This  prevents 
any  injury  to  the  fine,  hair-like  feeder  roots  and  pro¬ 
motes  faster  more  vigorous  growth  in  the  transplanted 
plant. 


MOUNTED  ON  PIECE  OF  PLYWOOD 
OR  MASONITE  WITH 
STAPLES  OR 
TAPE 


"WICK  FEEDING  FOR  SEED  FLATS  —  Strips  rf  G-Q 
Fiberrlas  in  the  bottom  of  the  flat,  extending  into  a 

water  pan  beneath,  afford  a  convenient,  inexpensive 
method  of  wick  fee'ding  and  watering,  and  saves  seed¬ 
lings  from  washing  out. 

LINING  FLOWER  BOXES  —  Proper  root  development 
requires  air  as  well  as  food  and  water. ^  G-Q^  Fiberglas 
used  as  lining  on  sides  and  bottom  provides  it. 

STARTING  SLIPS  AND  CUTTINGS  —  Roll  a  couple 
layers  of  G-Q  Fiberglas  around  the  cutting.  Plant  with 
top  at  ground  level.  You’ll  be  delighted  with  the  high 
percentage  of  “take.”  When  transplanting  do  not  remove 
Fiberglas. 

FOR  SHIPPING  —  Plants  started  in  G-Q  Fiberglas  may 
be  shipped  with  minimum  damage  to  feeder  roots  —  and 
consequently  minimum  setbacks.  They  also  ship  at  mini¬ 
mum  weight. 

INEXPENSIVE  — 

30  ft.  roll,  3”  wide  .  only  $1.00  postpaid 

Makes  240  glass  wicks  or  120  aerating  pads, 

90  ft.,  3”  wide  .  only  $2,75  postpaid 


C-Q  BOTTOM  HEAT 
CABLES 

Determine  number  of  square  feet  to  be  heated 
and  select  cables  you  need.  One  thermostat 


2" 
FROM 
EDGE 


3  SPACING 
BETWEEN  ALL  WIRE 


will  control 
order. 

several  cables. 

Instructions 

with 

A6 

16  watts 

1%  sq.  ft. 

$1.00 

B12 

30  ” 

3  ”  ” 

1.80 

M26 

60  ” 

6  ”  ” 

2.80 

P40 

100  ” 

9  ”  ” 

2,80 

J56 

140  ” 

14  ”  ” 

3.00 

SI  12 

280  ” 

28  ”  ” 

6.00 

AT  thermostat,  will  handle 

1,000  watts, 

$4.50 

Above  Prices  Postpaid 

We  carry  i 

i  complete  range  of  cables 

from 

$1.00  size  to  large,  heavy  duty  cables  foi' 

large, 

commercial 

installations. 

BUILD  YOUR  OWN 
C-Q  AFRICAN  VIOLET 
CROWING  RACK 


You  can  grow  the  finest  plants,  even  in  base- 
"T  ment  or  dark  rooms,  with  this  scientifically 
designed  rack,  bottom  heat,  fluorescent  lights 
and  automatic  heat  control.  It  has  a  capacity 
^  of  over  1,000  plants  in  2”  or  pots. 

I  Shelves  1  and  5  are  adjustable. 

We  will  furnish  you  complete  plans,  together 
with  schematic  wiring  diagram  and  material 
I  list  for  $1,00. 

We  have  built  and  operate  a  great  many  of 
’i  these  racks  and  can  testify  to  their  value  in 
helping  produce  superior  plants  and  blooms. 


GRO-PUICKSALES 

11145  Morang  Eoad 
Phone  TUxedo  5-5828 
DETROIT  24,  MICHIGAN 


GROWING  AFRICAN  VIOLETS 
WITH  300  F.  C. 

Cont.  from  Page  20 

It  all  started  as  a  decorative  touch,  with  a  few 
African  violet  plants  on  one  window  shelf.  Their 
lovely  foliage  and  cheerful  blooms  were  so  at¬ 
tractive  that  we  soon  added  more  shelves,  and 
then  —  filled  more  windows.  First,  my  husband 
cut  glass  shelves  from  an  old  windshield  but,  after 
cutting  his  finger  on  their  ragged  edges,  he  or¬ 
dered  shelves  from  the  glass  store.  Soon  he  was 
ordering  five  shelves  (one  window  full)  at  a  time 
—  and  grumbling  each  time. 

I  had  been  buying  blooming  plants,  with  an 
occasional  small  plant,  until  I  saw  Lady  Geneva. 
She  was  so  pert  and  lovely,  the  first  banded 
violet  I  had  seen,  but  the  dealer  refused  to  sell 
one  because  she  did  not  have  a  patent  license. 
However,  after  much  teasing,  she  weakened  and 
“gave”  rue  a  leaf  with  instructions  for  rooting 
and  growing.  I  was  so  excited  over  “growing  my 
own,  that  I  started  taking  leaves  from  my  plants 
and  rooting  them  in  bread  tins.  After  two  weeks, 
and  no  signs  of  little  plants,  the  grouchy  male 
suggested  tossing  them  out.  Then  one  day  a  few 
green  specks  appeared.  How  those  little  babies 
pushed  up!  The  now  interested  male,  started 
speculating  which  leaf  would  become  the  next 
parent  and  solicitously  watching  each  plantlePs 
growth.  Actually,  he  measured  them  with  a  ruler, 
as  he  now  measures  the  blossoms  with  half  and 
silver  dollar  pieces.  It  was  real  fun  to  “watch  the 
babies  grow.”  We  thrilled  to  each  new  leaf  and 
bud  stalk  as  it  opened. 

In  the  meantime  the  plants,  in  the  windows, 
were  also  growing  and  beginning  to  crowd  for 
space  -  but  by  now  it  was  easier  to  obtain  new 
shelves,  from  the  no  longer  grumbling  male. 
Along  about  Easter  time  we  had  a  lot  of  small 
duplicate  plants  grooving  up,  and  we  were  wonder¬ 
ing  which  ones  w©  would  have  to  throw  away, 
when  a  friend  suggested  selling  the  surplus.  They 
were  quickly  sold,  through  a  small  ad  in  the  local 
paper,  and  only  the  lack  of  window  space  curbed 
my  desire  to  grow  and  sell  more  of  these  fascinat¬ 
ing  plants. 

Later,  on  a  vacation  trip,  we  spied  a  huge 
cluster  of  greenhouses  with  a  magic  name  — 
“Fischers.”  We  just  had  to  stop  and  take  a  peek! 
Se^-eral  hours  were  spent  with  Paul  Rockelmann, 
their  hybridizer,  admiring  the  many  new  varieties 
they  were  developing  and  gaining  much  valuable 
information.  Mr.  Rockelmann  suggested  that  we 
use  artificial  light  to  supplant  our  window  defici¬ 
ency.  Previously,  we  had  used  a  bridge  lamp,  to 
set  bud  stalks  in  a  few  stubborn  plants,  with 
gratifying  results.  So,  when  we  drove  away,  the 
car  was  loaded  with  new  violets.  All  the  way  home 
we  kept  wondering  where  to  keep  them  until  we 
obtained  suitable  lighting.  The  first  thing  was  to 
unpack  and  care  for  them.  We  stopped  at  a  Five 


and  Dime  Store  and  bought  cookie  trays  to  place 
on  a  bed,  in  the  guest  room,  with  a  bridge  lamp 
on  each  side  of  the  bed  for  light.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  we  started  visiting  other  violet  lovers,  who 
were  using  artificial  light,  to  learn  all  we  could 
regarding  lamp  culture.  What  we  saw  was  dis¬ 
appointing.  Many  plants  were  rank  and  leggy, 
due  to  low  light  intensity.  The  lamps  hung  too 
high  (as  later  experiments  disclosed),  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  cover  a  large  number  of  plants. 

Now  my  research  training  asserted  itself. 
We  turned  for  information  to  the  experts;  lamp 
manufactuers,  Cornell  and  Ohio  State  Universi¬ 
ties  and,  the  local  utility  company.  An  obliging 
light  engineer  from  the  utility  company  furnished 
technical  information  regarding  the  number  and 
spacing  of  fixtures  to  flood-light  given  areas.  A 
front  parlor  was  immediately  turned  into  a  “Violet 
Room”  with  a  battery  of  fluorescent  lamps,  hung 
from  the  ceiling  and  adjustable  with  counter 
weights  so  we  could  measure  light  intensity  at 
various  lamp  distances  from  the  fl'ower-pot  tops. 
This  battery  of  lamps  grouped  under  one  large 
reflector,  raised  the  foot  candle  power  and 
greatly  increased  the  light  intensity  over  the  area, 
saving,  in  our  case,  the  expense  of  two  extra  fix¬ 
tures.  Three  standard  flat  fixtures  with  dual  40 
watt  bulbs  eliminated  fringe  areas  and  furnished 
ample  growing  and  conditioning  light  for  the 
entire  bed,  which  is  five  feet  wide  bv  six  feet 
long.  A  light  meter  soon  determined  the  correct 
height  of  the  lamps  from  the  flower  pots,  for 
best  results.  Further  experiments  disclosed  the 
number  of  lamps  required  for  different  bed  areas 
and  different  height  elevations  for  various  grow¬ 
ing  conditions.  We  now  have  five  violet  beds, 
under  adjustable  fluorescent  lamps,  to  accommo¬ 
date  different  conditioning  and  growing  require¬ 
ments.  We  are  also  installing  single  fluorescent 
valance-lamps  above  some  of  the  windows,  to 
correct  the  limited  winter-light  conditions  in  these 
particular  windows. 

Experience  has  shown  that  ample  light  in¬ 
tensity  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  obtained  with 
fluorescent  lamps.  The  advantages  in  favor  of 
artificial  light,  when  used  ten  to  twelve  hours 
daily  at  300  foot  candle  intensity,  seem  tremen¬ 
dous:  We  are  free  from  the  ill  effects  of  either 
limited  or  excessive  sunshine,  the  violets  grow 
and  blossom  rapidly,  they  grow  symmetrical,  the 
leaves  have  more  luster  and  sheen,  the  humidity 
condition  is  more  stable  because  of  the  quantity 
of  plants  in  one  area,  they  consume  less  care-time 
because  plants  do  not  reach  for*  the  light  and  do 
not  require  continual  turning  to  grow  symmetri¬ 
cal  and  compact,  strong  healthy  plants  offer  more 
resistance  to  attacking  enemies,  plants  also  adjust 
more  rapidly  to  house  conditions  when  brought 
in  from  greenhouses  and,  when  they  are  removed 
from  under  the  lamps  they  suffer  no  set-backs. 

What  began  as  a  small  decorative  touch,  has 
now  “blossomed”  commercially  into  Naomi’s  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Rooms;  but,  if  we  only  had  one  plant  -- 
instead  of  the  hundreds  we  now  enjoy  —  we  would 
certainly  place  that  one  under  a  lamp,  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  time,  to  secure  maximum  results. 
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Maxine  Wangberg,  Club  Editor 
1920  W.  3rd.  St. 

Perry,  Iowa. 


HASTINGS  NEBRASKA 

The  Hastings  African  Violet  Club  of  Hastings, 
Nebraska,  celebrated  their  first  birthday  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Meetings  are  held  on  the  second  Thursday 
of  the  month  in  the  City  Council  Chambers  except 
when  invited  to  homes  of  members.  The  club  has 
a  membership  of  twenty-five  charter  members 
and  three  new  members. 


LINCOLN  NEBRASKA 

Lincoln  African  Violet  Society  of  Lincoln 
Nebraska,  was  organized  April  21,  1951.  This  is 
the  first  and  only  violet  club  in  Lincoln. 


Last  May  they  held  their  first  exhibit,  and 
other  activities  were;  a  breakfast  held  in  Heart- 
well  Park  in  August,  and  a  Christmas  party. 


The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 


coming  year: 

President, 

Vice-Pres., 

Secretary, 

Treasurer, 

Reporter, 


Mrs.  Harry  Mills 
Mrs.  Garth  Osterhout 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Pedersen 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Dinnell 
Mrs.  Celia  Nuss 


FORT  WAYNE  INDIANA 


The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President,  Byford  Pattison 

Vice-Pres.,  Mrs.  C.  W.  McGraw 

Secy.  Treas.,  Mrs.  Bernice  Krieger 

At  the  twentieth  annual  flower  show  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  Lincoln  held  on  June  2nd  and  3rd 
of  last  year,  the  newly  organized  violet  group 
was  asked  to  enter  a  non-competitive  display.  A 
total  of  two  hundred  and  ten  plants,  with  one 
hundred  and  ninety  varieties,  was  displayed.  They 
were  presented  with  the  “Seal  of  Recognition  of 
Merit.” 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Rainbow  African 
Violet  Club  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  was  held  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Opal  Sullivan  on  January  17, 
1952.  This  is  the  second  club  to  organize  in  Fort 
Wayne. 


Membership  now  totals  twenty  nine  and  the 
show  committee  is  composed  of  the  officers  with 
one  exception.  Mrs.  Charles  Reed  was  elected  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  C.  W. 
McGraw. 


Officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  are: 


Other  newly  elected  officers  are: 


President,  Mrs. 

Vice-Pres.,  Mrs. 

Secretary,  Mrs. 

Treasurer,  Mrs. 

Publicity  and  Historian  Mrs. 


Opal  Sullivan 

E.  W.  Longfellow 

F.  R.  McLain 
O.  D.  Goddard 
C.  R.  Rodez 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  NEW  JERSEY 


The  Cumberland  County  African  Violet  So¬ 
ciety  of  New  Jersey,  was  organized  in  December 
1951,  and  has  a  membership  of  twenty.  Meetings 
are  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  the  month  in 
the  members  homes. 


The  following  officers  were  elected  for  1952: 


President, 

Vice-Pres., 

Secretary, 

Treasurer, 


Mrs.  Ellen  Peck 
Mrs.  Anna  Neileib 
Mrs.  Emma  Davenport 
Mrs.  Pearl  Seabrook 


The  club  project  for  1952  is  to  see  how  well 
each  member  can  grow  plants  from  a  leaf  of  Blue 
Boy.  The  means  of  planting  is  bo  be  discussed  at 
an  early  meeting  and  all  are  to  use  the  same 
method. 


Secretary,  Mrs.  Loren  Nelson 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  George  Erickson 

Publicity  Chairman  is  Mrs.  George  Swingle, 
editor  of  the  garden  column  of  the  Lincoln  Morn¬ 
ing  Star. 


CI.EVELAND  OHIO 


The  Cleveland  Saintpaulia  Society,  formerly 
known  as  the  Metropolitan  Cleveland  African  Vio¬ 
let  Society,  has  completed  two  successful  years 
with  Mrs.  Frank  Pochurek  as  president.  Officers 
for  1952  are: 


President, 

Vice-Pres., 

Secretary, 

Treasurer, 

Librarian-Historian, 

Trustees, 


Mrs.  Joseph  Hodan 
Mrs.  Leslie  Conant 
Mrs.  M.  H.  McMahon 
Mrs.  John  Held 
Mrs.  S.  Kiraly 
Mrs.  Louis  Brabander 
Mrs.  Frank  Pochurek 


Membership  is  limited  to  thirty-five,  all  of 
whom  are  required  to  be  members  of  the  National 
Society. 
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SUPPLIES 

for 

AFRICAN  VIOLET 
GROWING 

INSECTICIDES 

NNORj  Lindane,  Sodium  Selenate,  Kapsu- 
late,  Optox,  Optox  Special,  S'oilene,  Marvel 
Spray,  Detex,  and  others. 

FUNGICIDES 

Fermate,  Arasan,  Anti-Damp.  Others. 

FERTILIZERS 

Hyponex,  Electra,  NuPhosk,  Plant  Mar¬ 
vel,  Others. 

FOR  MIXING  POTTING  SOIL 

Bone  Meal,  Charcoal,  Ground  Limestone, 
Hyper  Humus,  Gypsum,  Leaf  Mold,  Lime¬ 
stone  Chips,  Peat  Moss,  Superphosphate. 

GLASS  WICKING 
All  sizes  and  lengths. 

OTHER  ITEMS 

Plastic  plant  labels,  metal  foil,  Vitamin  Bi, 
pots  (clay  and  plastic),  vermiculite,  Rootone, 
plate  glass,  doPont  Garden  Products,  spray¬ 
ers. 

Patronize  local  African  violet  dealers  who 
handle  any  of  these  products.  The  supplies 
they  don^t  carry  are  available  by  mail  from 
me. 

Write  for  Catalogue.  If  you  sell  African 
violets  ask  for  Dealer  Price  List  too, 

NEIL  C.  MILLER 

Layton's  Lake,  R.  D. 

PENNS  GROVE  6,  N.  J. 


NEW 

NO  DRIP  VIOLET  WATERER 

Will  not  drip  and  spot  Leaves  is  handy  to 
use  watering  or  treating  plants  with  Sodium 
Selenate  or  Liquid  Plant 
Food, 


Capacity  1  Quart 

Violet  Painted  Design 
Order  from 

ESTHER  WHITE 

1410  Newton  St. 
Akron  5,  Ohio 

Price  $2.50 


DAVENPORT  IOWA 

Members  of  the  African  Violet  Society  of 
America  living  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  have  orga¬ 
nized  a  new  club  to  be  known  as  the  Davenport 
African  Violet  Society,  At  present  there  are  six¬ 
teen  members  and  meetings  are  held  in  the  mem¬ 
bers  homes. 

Mr.  Lyle  Resser,  an  African  violet  grower 
from  Genneseo,  Illinois,  was  guest  speaker  at  the 
March  meeting. 

Officers  elected  were* 

President,  H.  E.  Niemann 

Vice-Pres.,  Mrs.  Paul  Ryan 

Secy.  Treas.,  Miss  Lauretta  L.  Littig 


SALT  LAKE  CITY  UTAH 


Mrs.  Theodore  M,  Greer  of  Golden,  Colorado, 
Regional  Director  of  the  National  African  Violet 
Society,  assisted  in  organizing  an  African  Violet 
Club  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Officers  elected  to  direct  the  newly  formed 
club  are: 


Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman, 
Sec,  Treas., 
Hostess, 
Telephone, 


Mrs.  L.  W.  Banks 
Mrs.  Rul'on  Binnion 
Mrs.  John  Jensen 
Mrs.  Robert  Paul 
Mrs.  Lyman  Kidman 


The  officers  will  hold  office  for  a  four  month 
period  and  will  work  out  a  program  for  the  club. 
Members  voted  to  affiliate  with  the  National 
Society. 


SPRINGFIELD  PENNSYLVANIA 


The  African  Violet  Society  of  Springfield, 
Pennsylvania  held  their  election  of  officers  in 
November.  The  following  were  elected: 


President, 
Vice-Pres., 
Rec,  Secy., 
Oorres,  Secy,, 
Treasurer, 


Mrs.  Ralph  G.  Frye 
Mrs.  Donald  Taber 
Mrs,  William  Ester 
Mrs.  R.  B.  Carll 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Zaehow 


A  Christmas  party  was  held  in  the  home  of 
Mrs.  John  Panton,  with  Mrs.  Edward  Jones,  co¬ 
hostess.  Members  exchanged  gifts.  Candy  and 
cookies  were  given  for  the  children  at  the  Home 
for  Incurables,  Philadelphia.  Plants  were  given 
for  the  adults  at  the  Home.  The  children  were 
given  candy  for  Valentines  Day  and  the  adults, 
flowers  for  Easter, 


Vacationists  ....  stop  and  visit 
MRS.  LeROY  HUMAN'S 
LITTLE  AFRICAN  VIOLET  SHOP 

320  Niagara  St.  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
Our  town  is  located  between  Buffalo  and 
Niagara  Falls  on  Routes  265,  384  and  U.  S. 
Highway  62. 
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Because  of  the  tremendous  response  to  our  other  ad  we  are  offering  the  following 
rooted  cuttings  of  the  newest  varieties.  Th  e  varieties  listed  below  are  lovely  well  de¬ 
veloped  rooted  cuttings.  All  merchandise  is  guaranteed  to  be  from  the  originator  and 
is  authentically  named. 


LADY  GENEVA  —  dark  blue  blossom  —  with 
sparkling  white  edge  .75 

BLUE  GIRL  SELECT  —  mottled  blue  blossom, 

good  girl  foliage  .75 

PINK  GIRL  —  good  large  pink  blossoms,  girl 
foliage  .75 

FANTASY  —  lavendar  blooms  with  purple 
markings  .75 

DOUBLE  ORCHID  NEPTUNE  —  very  large 
double  blooms  1.00 

PURITY  —  pure  white  double  1.00 


GENEVA  RAINBOW  —  deep  red  blooms  with 
frosty  white  edge  1*00 

CARMEN  —  good  deep  red  1.00 

ORCHID  SUNSET  —  beautiful  double  orchid 
on  good  foliage 

SNOW  PRINCE  —  the  best  white  on  the  mark¬ 
et  1-00 

VELVET  GIRL  —  petals  tips  deeply  shaded, 
dark  rich  orchid 

BLUE  HEIRESS  —  large  du  Pont  blue  blooms 
on  girl  foliage  1*00 


SAILOR’S  DELIGHT  —  light  blue  double  on 
girl  foliage  1.00 

SEA  GIRL  —  medium  blue  double  on  girl 
foliage  1.00 


TWILIGHT  —  white  with  blue  markings  on 
blossom  1.00 

PINK  SHEEN  —  white  with  lavendar  pink 
markings  on  blossom  1.00 


When  ordering,  please  enclose  your  check  or  money  order  and  orders  under  $5.00  please 
add  $.60  for  postage  and  packing.  On  orders  over  $5.00  orders  will  be  sent  postpaid. 

May  we  suggest  that  you  try  our  own',  specially  prepared  potting  soil,  not  a  com¬ 
mercially  prepared  product,  but  the  same  one  we  grow  our  plants  in.  3  lb.  for  $1.10  and 
5  lb.  for  $1.65  postpaid.  No  soil  shipped  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Also  Sodium  Selenate, 
three  grams  for  $.50  or  six  grams  for  $1.00. 

Our  aim  is  to  please  you  above  all  else  by  shipping  good  healthy  plants  that  will  reach 
you  in  good  condition.  We  are  Federally  Certified  and  eligible  to  ship  anywhere.  For 
those  who  wish  to  purchase  plants,  please  write  for  our  price  list. 


GRANGER  GARDENS 

HUGH  EYERDOM  &  SON  RED  No.  1,  WADSWORTH,  OHIO 

Greenhouses  are  open  from  8:00  A.  M.  to  6:30  P.  M.  daily  and  are  located  one  mile  east  of  the 
school  at  Granger,  Ohio. 

Also  open  on  Sundays  and  Holidays. 


GROWERS  HYBRIDIZERS 

TINKER  BELL  -  Our  new  miniature  girl 
introduction  for  1952.  Oddly  convoluted  girl 
foliage  with  creamy  white  edging.  Medium 
red  flowers  home  on  tall  stems  well  above 
the  leaves .  $2.00 

SUNSET  LANE  -  Originated  by  Carolyn 
Rector,  and  being  introduced  by  us  this 
year.  It  makes  a  large  plant  like  Blue  War¬ 
rior,  but  the  flowers  are  a  uniform  light 
mauve  with  no  shading  .  $1.50 

ENCHANTRESS  -  A  distinctive  bicolor 
with  girl  foliage.  The  large  airy  flowers  of 
lightest  pink-mauve  are  marked  at  the  junc¬ 
ture  and  tips  of  the  two  upper  petals  with 


deep  wine  red . . . $1.50 

PLANTS  LEAVES  SEED 

Send  for  list 


Orchard  Nursery 

4011  Mt.  Diablo  Blvd.  Lafayette,  Calif. 
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GREENHOUSE 

This  Model 

$395.aD 


Excellent  for  Growing:  African  Violets 
or  Anything:  Else  You  Choose 
Made  in  sections  ready  for  simple 
assembly  with  bolts  and  screws  .... 
Easy-to-put-up  anywhere,  anytime. 
Orlyt  shown  10  by  11  ft.  is  ready  to 
put  on  your  foundation.  Five  other 
basic  models  including  Lean-tos  and 
Greenhouses  with  straight  sides  priced 
from  $175  to  $780.  Automatic  heat  and 
ventilation  at  reasonable  prices.  Con¬ 
venient  terms  available. 

Write  for  Booklet  No.  69. 


JACKSON  MICHIGAN 


The  First  African  Violet  Club  of  Jackson, 
Michigan,  celebrated  their  first  birthday  with  a 
luncheon  November  13,  1951,  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
R.  S.  Preston,  club  president.  Mrs.  Leslie  McLaury 
was  assistant  hostess.  After  lunch  a  business 
meeting  was  held  during  which  a  plant  display 
for  April  was  discussed. 


The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 


coming  year: 

President, 

Vice-Pres., 

Secretary, 

Treasurer, 


Mrs.  R.  S.  Preston 

Mrs.  Jasper  Barker 
Mrs.  D.  L.  Bowers 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Baker 


LANSING  MICHIGAN 


The  Double  Ten  African  Violet  Club  of  Lan¬ 
sing  Michigan,  held  its  last  meeting  of  the  season 
on  December  19,  1951.  The  club  was  just  one  year 
old  and  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  Saintpaulia  from  seed,  and  leaf  propaga¬ 
tion. 


Election  of  officers  was  held  and  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 


President, 

Vice-Pres., 

Secretary, 

Treasurer, 


Mrs.  Marion’ Olson 
Doris  Nichols 
Maude  Canfield 
Wilma  Hopkins 


A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  the  retiring  presi¬ 
dent,  Helen  Potruff,  for  her  splendid  work  in 
organizing  and  working  for  the  interests  of  the 
club. 


WEBSTER  GROVES  MISSOURI 


On  January  17,  1951,  the  members  of  the 
Webster  Groves,  Missouri,  African  Violet  Society 
met  for  a  luncheon  meeting  with  Mrs.  L.  E. 
Koenig  as  hostess.  Mrs.  C.  F.  Schroeder  gave  a 
talk  on  “Look  Alikes.” 


Election  of  officers  was  held  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  to  begin  their  duties  in  March: 


President, 
Vice-Pres.  & 
Program  Chm., 
Treasurer, 

Rec.  Secy., 
Corres.  Secy., 


Mrs.  W.  F.  Moch 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Stevens 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Paulus 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Renick 
Mrs.  R.  A.  Duncan 


At  the  March  meeting  with  Mrs.  G.  W.  Cham¬ 
bers,  retiring  president,  as  hostess,  the  officers 
will  be  installed.  The  members  of  the  Viking 
African  Violet  Club,  the  second  club  to  be  orga¬ 
nized  in  Webster  Groves,  will  be  the  guests.  Dr. 
Gustav  Mehlquist,  Research  Horticulturist  at  the 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden  will  speak  on  “Control 
of  Diseases  and  Insects.” 


The  May  15,  1952,  meeting  will  be  with  Mrs. 
R.  A.  Duncan  and  will  feature  a  report  of  the 
Highlights  of  the  National  Convention. 


Plans  are  well  under  way  for  a  show  to  be 
held  on  April  5-6.  The  Viking  and  Normandy 
clubs  will  also  participate  in  the  show. 
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Exciting  New  Varieties 

IMMEDIATE  delivery  of  fresh  cut  leaves 
Save  money  watch  the  babies  grow. 

Our  leaf-cuttings  are  from  strong,  healthy,  stock-plants  free  from  pests.  Each  leaf  is  labeled 
with  its  correct  name,  and  separately  sealed  to  maintain  its  freshness.  A  packet  of  special  chemi- 
cfd  is  included  with  all  shipments,  to  prevent  leaf-rot  before  rooting  and,  to  assure  your  success. 
Shipments  are  by  first  class  mail  to  insure  reaching  you  quickly  and  in  the  best  condition  — 
wherever  you  live.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Simple  growing  in¬ 
structions  are  included  with  each  order  of  10  or  more  leaves.  Our  credit  reference  is  the  Brock- 
port  Office  of  the  Lincoln-Rochester  Trust  Company,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 


GRAND  AWARD:  The  giant  of  doubles,  medium  blue,  nice  foliage . $1.00 

PINK  CHEER:  Pictured  on  front  cover.  Deep  pink,  good  foliage . $1.00 

-RUFFLED  QUEEN:  Highly  ruffled  dark  burgimdy,  du  Pont  foliage . $1.00 

--^THE  BALLERINAS:  Fischer’s  new  strain  of  fringed  violets . All  six  $2.50 


MINUET:  Mauve  POLONAISE:  Light  blue 

BALLET:  White  SARABAND:  Red  Lavender 

BOLERO:  Velvet  blue  CAROUSEL:  Lavendar-blue 


SINGLES  .50^^  per  leaf. 

APPLE  BLOSSOM:  Large  white  with  orchid 
center,  du  Pont  foliage. 

BLUE  HEIRESS:  Giant  brilliant  blue  flower, 
du  Pont  girl  foliage. 

'BRUSSELS  SPROUTS:  Blue  and  green  ball- 
blossom,  shaped  like  it’s  name. 

GENEVA  RAINBOW:  White  margined  burg¬ 
undy  flower.  Lady  Geneva  counterpart. 

LACY  GIRL:  Large  dark  purple  ruffled 
blooms.  Wavy  foliage. 

OPAL  GIRL:  Pale  opalescent  lavender. 
PAINTED  GIRL:  Exciting  white  flower  band¬ 
ed  with  orchid  edges. 

PINK  DELIGHT:  Dainty  light  clear  pink 
flowers.  Dark  bronzy  foliage. 

PURPLE  DAWN:  Unusual  shade  of  light 
purple.  A  profuse  bloomer. 

PURPLE  LACE:  Large  dark  purple  ruffled 
blooms.  Good  bloomer. 

QUEEN  BETTY:  Pastel  pink  and  white  bi¬ 
color.  Charming,  dainty  and  unusual. 

ROSE  MARIE:  True  rose  color.  Nicely  quilted 
dark  foliage. 

RUFFLED  BEAUTY:  Red  bi-color.  Highly 
ruffled  girl  foliage. 

SNOW  GIRL:  Large  pure  white  blossom.  Love¬ 
ly  girl  foliage. 

SNOW  PRINCE:  Large  pure  white  blossom. 
Heavy  bloomer. 

RED  LADY:  (Ulery)  Clear  red  flower,  does 
not  fade.  Beautiful  girl  foliage. 

VELVET  GIRL:  Unusual,  pansy  shaped,  two 
toned  dark  garnet  and  orchid  red. 

On  orders  under  $5.00  please  add  for 
will  be  mailed  postpaid. 


DOUBLES  .50^  per  leaf. 

APOLLO:  Semi-double  very  large  light  blue 
flowers.  Excellent  bloomer. 

DEBUTANTE:  Mauve  fo  pale  misty  lavender, 
a  sensational  shade. 

FLUFFY  DOUBLE:  Variegated  blue  and  white 
double. 

LIGHT  BLUE  DOUBLE  FRINGETTE:  Large 
fringed  flowers,  wavy  foliage. 

DARK  BLUE  DOUBLE  FRINGETTE:  Large 
fringed  deep  blue,  wavy  foliage. 

LIGHT  LAVENDER  ROSETTE:  Large  light 
lavender,  free  blooming. 

MAGNIFICO:  Double  orchid  bi-color  —  a  new 
Ulery  hybrid. 

RAINBOW  AZURE  BEAUTY:  Variegated 
white  and  light  blue. 

RAINBOW  DARK  BEAUTY:  Variegated 
white  and  medium  blue. 

RAINBOW  DELIGHT:  Striking  large  light 
blue  double. 

RAINBOW  ORCHID  SUNSET:  Large  red- 
orchid  flower.  Dark  green  foliage. 

RAINBOW  PURITY:  The  first  double  white. 
RAINBOW  ROSE:  W'hite  edged  or  suffused 
with  rose. 

SAILOR’S  DELIGHT:  Light  blue  double  flow¬ 
ers.  Girl  foliage. 

SEA  GIRL:  Medium  dark  blue.  Girl  foliage. 
TEAR  DROP:  The  baby  of  doubles.  Profusion 
of  small  light  blue  flowers, 
packaging  and  postage.  Orders  of  $5.00  and  over 


NAOMI'S  AFRICAN  VIOLET  ROOMS 


141  HOLLEY  STREET  BROCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

NOTE:  Plants  in  all  sizes  sold  at  the  Rooms,  but  not  shipped. 


ELGIN  ILLINOIS 


KANSAS  CITY  SHOW 

The  African  Violet  Society  of  Greater  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  held  their  second  annual  show  in 
the  Little  Theater  of  the  Municipal  Auditorium 
on  February  L3  and  24,  1952.  An  estimated  3,500 
visitors  attended. 

The  Little  Theater  was  specially  lighted  for 
the  show  to  bring-  out  the  delicate  variance  in 
colors.  Many  new  varieties  of  African  violets 
were  shown. 

An  educational  exhibit  on  the  propagation  and 
care  of  plants  was  under  the  direction  of  a  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  team,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Seever. 

A  special  table,  showing  interesting  ways  of 
using  violets  in  appropriate  containers  for  each 
month  of  the  year,  was  designed  by  Mrs.  E.  F. 
Dunlap  and  Mrs.  Fred  Walkenhorst. 

There  were  twenty  competitive  divisions  with 
the  Sweepstakes  award  being  won  by  Mrs.  George 
Pendleton. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Bush  of  Muncie,  Kansas,  won  the 
tricolors  for  the  best  plant  in  the  show.  This  was 
a  specimen  plant  of  Double  Neptune. 

Mrs.  R.  Milton  Cochran  became  the  first  grow¬ 
er  in  America  to  win  the  National  African  Violet 
Society's  new  gold  ribbon  award  for  a  top  collec¬ 
tion  of  three  named  varieties  each  to  score  90  or 
better. 


The  Unique  Saintpaulia  Club  of  Elgin,  Illinois, 
announce  the  following  officers  for  1952: 


President, 

Vice-Pres., 

Treasurer, 

Secretary, 

Press  Reporter, 
Librarian, 

Year  Book, 


Mrs.  Joseph  Cyka 
Mrs.  Ernest  Benson 
Mrs.  Helen  Walker 
Mrs.  Ray  Neidert 
Mrs.  Wm.  Jacobson 
Mrs.  John  Wills 
Miss  Velda  Lindholm 


EAST  ATHENS  PENNSYLVANIA 


The  T,  e,  og  a  Point  African  Violet  Club  of 
East  Athens,  Pennsylvania,  held  their  Christmas 
party  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Harry  Farr.  A  chicken 
supper  and  gift  exchange  was  the  highlight  of 

the  meeting. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows: 


President, 

Vice-Pres., 

Secretary, 

Treasurer, 


A.  W.  Truesdale 
Merton  Everett 
Mrs.  Lydia  Arnts 
G.  L.  Duggan 


SIOUX  CITY  IOWA 


DETROIT  MICHIGAN 


The  Detroit  Garden  Center  sponsored  an  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Clinic  on  the  afternoon  of  November 
14,  1951.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Gray,  president  of  the 
Border  Cities  African  Violet  Club  was  chairman. 

The  features  of  the  afternoon  were  the  ‘‘Hos¬ 
pital  and  Pharmacy"  table.  Mrs.  Gray  illustrated 
removing  suckers  from  plants,  how  to  re-root  old 
plants,  and  how  to  recognize  and  control  mite, 
thrip  and  mealy  bug. 

Mrs.  S.  Bouton,  Director  of  the  Garden  Centre, 
used  the  propagating  table  to  demonstrate  her 
way  of  propagating  leaves.  An  example  of  “pot 
in  the  pan"  was  shown. 

Mr.  Edward  Gawel  spoke  on  the  water  method 
of  propagating  leaves  and  use  of  a  mixture  cf 
sand,  vermiculite  and  peat  moss  for  small  plants. 

A  discussion  on  pollenization  followed. 

There  was  a  display  of  thirty  varieties  of 
violets  from  members  private  collections. 

Officers  for  1952  are: 


President, 
Vice-Pres., 
Rec,  Secy., 
Corres.  Secy., 
Treasurer, 


Mrs.  Dorothy  Gray 
Harold  Thompson 
Mrs.  Andrew  Leslie 
Edward  Gawel 
Mrs.  Ruth  Holtz 


This  group  was  organized  November  27,  1950, 
and  is  the  first  local  Chapter  of  the  National 
African  Violet  Society. 

Meetings  are  held  every  second  Monday  of 
each  month  at  the  Garden  Center  in  Bell  Isle 
Park.  Membership  now  totals  thirty-two. 


Two  projects  are  being  worked  on  by  the  sixty- 
six  members  of  the  Siouxland  African  Violet  So¬ 
ciety  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  The  first  project  is  for 
a  show  to  be  held  in  Sioux  City  on  May  3.  The 
second  to  supply  over  a  hundred  blooming  violets 
for  shut-ins  in  and  around  the  city,  which  are  to 
be  distributed  through  the  Sunshine  League  of 
Sioux  City  at  their  annual  party  in  June. 

At  one  of  the  club  meetings  leaves  were  sold 
after  one  of  the  members  had  used  them  in  giving 
an  illustrated  talk  on  old  and  new  varieties  of 
violets.  This  money  was  then  given  to  the  club. 
At  another  meeting  a  member  rlonated  several 
plants  which  were  auctioned  off.  Meetings  are 
held  the  first  Thursday  of  the  month  at  the  Sioux 
City  Art  Center. 


DOWNERS  GROVE  ILLINOIS 

The  new  officers  of  the  African  Violet  Club 
of  Downers  Grove,  Illinois,  held  their  first  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  home  of  their  new  president,  Mrs.  S.  P. 

McGraw,  on  January  3,  1952. 

The  club  is  two  years  old  and  limits  the  mem¬ 
bership  to  eighteen  members,  as  the  meetings  are 
held  in  the  homes.  A  second  club  is  being  formed 
by  Mrs.  Robert  Hanska,  a  charter  member  of  the 
original  club. 

New  officers  are  as  follows: 


President, 

Mrs. 

S.  P.  McGraw 

Vice-Pres., 

Mrs. 

H.  V.  Sutter 

Secretary, 

Mrs. 

A.  Giddings 

Treasurer, 

Mrs. 

E.  Michael 
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Something  NEW  for 
African  Violet  Collectors 


Attractive 

Compact 

Sturdy 

Easily  Moved 


Holds  More  Than 


200  —  3  inch 


Flower  Pots 


Tube  Craft  FloraCart 


The  Portable  Indoor  Garden 


Here  is  the  answer  to  a  long  felt  need  for  a  compact,  sturdy  stand  which  would  hold  a  large 
number  of  plants.  Made  of  1^/4”  diameter  16  guage  steel  tubing,  this  stand  is  light  in  weight,  can 
be  easily  moved  about  and  yet  will  hold  more  than  200  3”  flower  pots.  It  makes  an  attractive  ad¬ 
dition  to  any  room,  a  fixture  which  every  flower  grower  will  want. 

WILL  GIVE  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 

Made  to  the  recommended  standards  of  successful  growers,  this  stand  is  well  constructed,  welded 
and  bolted'  to  support  heavy  loads,  and  will  give  years  of  satisfactory  service. 


ADJUSTABLE  SHELVES 

The  FloraCart  is  equipped  with  three  galva¬ 
nized  steel  water  tight  trays  19’’  x  50”  with 
a  1”  flange  which  permits  watering  plants 
from  the  bottom  —  the  preferred  method.  These 
shelves  are  adjustable  to  a  maximum  height 
of  21”  between  levels.  Provision  has  also  been 
made  for  attaching  standard  fluorescent  fix¬ 
tures  if  desired.  (Picture  above  shows  lights 
installed.) 

Price  of  Standard  Unit  complete 


Overall  size  of  stand  when  assembled  52”  long 
X  19”  deep  x  52”  high.  Gray  (baked  enamel) 
finish.  Comes  complete  with  four  ball  bearing, 
rubber  tired,  4”  diameter,  swivel  casters. 
Shipped  knocked  down  with  all  necessary  fit¬ 
tings,  including  bolts  and  nuts,  for  easy  home 
assembly. 

'.  0.  B.  Cleveland  ,  Ohio  $52.50. 


SMALLER  SIZE  FLORACART 
ALSO  AVAILABLE 

The  FloraCart  also  comes  in  a  Junior  Size  —  30”  high  x  35”  long  x  15”  deep,  equipped  with  two 
galvanized  steel  water  tight  trays  15”  x  33”  with  1”  flange  and  four  2”  swivel  casters.  Can  be 
used  conveniently  in  front  of  any  average  window.  This  model  is  not  designed  to  accomodate 
fluorescent  lamps.  Price  complete,  F.  0.  B,  Cleveland,  Ohio  $29.75. 

Remit  by  check  or  money  order.  Ohio  customers  add  3%  Sales  Tax. 

Order  direct  from 


TUBE  CRAFT,  Ine. 

1950  W.  114th  St.  Cleveland  2,  Ohio 


DAYTON  OHIO 


At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Amethyst  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  Club  'of  Dayton,  Ohio,  the  following 
officers  were  elected: 


President, 

Vice-Pres., 

Secretary, 

Treasurer, 


Mrs.  Paul  Hook 
Mrs.  B.  A.  Hall 
Mrs.  F.  D.  Frantz 
Mrs.  William  Weiss 


This  club,  with  a  membership  of  twenty-five, 
was  organized  over  two  years  ago.  A  show  is 
being  planned  for  spring,  and  although  it  will  be 
a  small  showing,  a  good  selection  of  color  and 
varieties  will  be  exhibited. 


CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 

The  Twilight  Chapter  of  the  African  Violet 
Society  of  Chicago,  Illinois  was  organized  Febru¬ 
ary  12,  1952,  with  a  membership  of  twenty-seven. 

The  club  meetings  are  held  at  the  Norwegian 
Women’s  Society  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  the 
month  at  7:30  P.  M. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 


President, 

1st  Vice-Pres., 
2nd  Vice-Pres., 
Rec.  Secy., 
Corres.  Secy., 
Treasurer, 
Historian, 


Edward  P.  Garry 
Mrs.  Claude  Greeley 
Miss  Betty  Boaz 
Miss  Pearl  Heavey 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Johnson 
Mrs.  Bida  V.  Robbins 
Mrs.  George  Bernico 


KENSINGTON  CONNECTICUT 


The  second  annual  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
Central  Connecticut  Saintpaulia  Society  was  held 
November  13,  1951,  at  the  Shuttle  Meadow  Club, 
Kensington, 

Reports  of  officers  and  chairmen  of  commit¬ 
tees  were  read,  and  four  new  members  were 
welcomed. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  two 
years: 


President, 

Vice-Pres., 

Secretary, 

Treasurer, 


Mrs.  Oliver  Buckland 
Mrs.  Ralph  Filson 
Mrs.  George  Hallin 
Mrs.  Raymond  Fraprie 


A  member  discussion  of  violets  followed.  The 
meeting  closed  and  members  gathered  at  the 
opportunity  table  to  purchase  plants  and  leaves 
donated  by  the  members.  Proceeds  of  sales  go  to 
the  treasury  of  the  club. 


New  Officers  Long  Beach  Society 


LONG  BEACH  CALIFORNIA 


The  1952  officers  of  the  Long  Beach  African 
Violet  Society  were  installed  on  Jan.  11,  1952,  with 
Mrs.  Ethel  Thalheimer,  past  president  as  install¬ 
ing  officer.  Mrs.  Thalheimer  used  as  her  theme 
“The  Traveler”  telling  how  this  charming  little 
plant  was  first  found  in  East  Africa  and  has 
since  traveled  all  over  the  world. 

The  new  officers  are  as  follows: 


President, 

Vice-Pres., 

Secretary, 

Treasurer, 


Mrs.  Emily  Moorefield 
Mrs.  Madeline  Slocombe 
Mrs.  Margaret  Slodek 
Mrs.  Marian  De  Lapp 


Mrs.  Moorefield  graciously  pledged  herself  to 
carry  on  the  activities  of  the  Society  to  the  best 
of  her  ability. 


On  January  17,  Mrs.  Irene  Courson,  jr-past 
president,  held  open  house  and  a  tea  at  her  home 
honoring  Alma  Wright,  editor  of  our  Magazine, 
and  Myrtle  Radtke,  past  president  of  the  African 
Violet  Society  of  America.  In  spite  of  the  “un¬ 
usual”  down-pour  of  rain,  the  affair  was  well 
attended  and  we  all  enjoyed  Mrs.  Wright’s  in¬ 
formal  talk  very  much. 

At  the  present  writing,  plans  are  being  made 
for  the  annual  Violet  Show  to  be  held  in  Long 
Beach  this  spring. 


WINDSOR  COLORADO 

The  African  Violet  Study  group  at  Windsor, 
Colorado,  will  retain  Mrs.  R.  A.  Sanders  as  their 
leader. 


DENVER  COLORADO 

The  Amethyst  Chapter  of  the  African  Violet 
Society  of  Denver,  Colorado,  elected  the  following 
officers  for  1952: 

President,  Mrs.  George  Meyers 

Sec.  Treas.,  Mrs.  Leslie  Hill 


OAK  RIDGE  TENNESSEE 


The  Oak  Ridge  African  Violet  Society,  announ¬ 
ces  the  following  officers  for  1952: 


President, 

Vice-Pres., 

Secretary, 

Treasurer, 


Mrs,  R.  K.  Browning 
Mrs.  Webster  Gildersleve 
Mrs.  R.  L.  Jarry 
Mrs.  John  Price 
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The  Three  Superlatives''' 


^  Most  Elegant  -  Grand  Award  -  A  magnificent  regal-blue  double  with 
huge  flowers  up  to  IV2'  in  diameter.  An  exceptionally  fine  plant, 
truly  Monarch  of  the  Doubles  . . . . . . . . .  $2.50 


^  Most  Unusual  -  Brussels  Sprouts  -  '‘The  Parrot  Tulip  of  the  Saint- 
paulia  family'’  -  a  novelty  alone  in  its  class  . . . . .  $2.50 

^  Most  Exquisite  -  Aurora  -  Flowers  are  a  delicate  ruffled  blue,  subtly 
diffused  with  white.  A  plant  of  rare  grace  and  character . $2.00 

^^The  Ballarinas^' 

Our  fine  new  strain  of  fringed  violets-brilliant  successors 
to  the  “Fringettes” 


^  Minuet  (mauve)  ....  $2.00  Polonaise  (light  blue)  .  .  .  $1.50 

^  Ballet  (white) . 2.00  Saraband  (red  lavender)  .  .  1.50 

Bolero  (velvet  blue)  .  .  .  1,50  Carrousel  (lavender  blue)  .  1.50 


''THE  PROGRESS  POT 


Write  today  for  free  illustrative  folder  of  our 


AN  EXCITING 
NEW  DISCOVERY. 
TESTED,  PROVED 
AND  USED  IN 
OUR  OWN  GREEN¬ 
HOUSES. 

CHECK  THESE 
ADVANTAGES. 


entire  stock. 


TERMS 

Cash  with  orders,  please  -  lOc  per  plant 
mailing  on  orders  under  $5. 


☆ 

☆ 

☆ 

☆ 

☆ 

☆ 


Eliminates  petiole  rot 

Sterile  --  no  algae  growth 

Light  and  unbreakable 

Attractive  black  finish 

Requires  less  water  but  drains  well 


FISCHER 

FLOWERS 


Inexpensive  2^/4”  pots  714^,  3”  pots  10^, 
minimum  order  10  pots  —  mailing  10c 
per  dozen  or  each  fraction. 


DEPT.  VM 

LINWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


First  pure  double  white  available, 


Summer  special 


Order  direct  from  this  ad, 


Helen  Wilson  Bouquet,  Wine  Velvet,  Painted  Girl,  Velvet  Girl,  Lacy  Girl,  Blue 
Heiress,  Snow  Girl,  Christina,  Geneva  Star  —  $1.50  each. 

ORDERS  OF  $10.00  OR  OVER  POSTPAID,  UNDER  ADD  50^. 


Oi^er  7SSe/ecf  l/^r/ef/es  SO^p/ 


lURRi  rtiiRni  cnRDEns 


Quantity  price  on  request 
BETHAYRES,  PENNSYLVANIA 


ALL  STAR  BEGINNERS  GROUP  —  50^  each 
Blue  Eyes,  Redland,  Double  Russian,  Pink,  White,  Jessie,  Purple  Prince. 


America,  Mammoth  Red  —  $1.00  each. 


GOOD  STANDARD  VARIETIES  - 

—  75^  each 

Rainbow  Geneva 

Lady  Geneva 

Tinted  Lady 

Red  King 

Fantasy 

Purple  Girl 

Snow  Prince 

duPont  Lavender  Pink 

Double  Orchid 

Violet  Beauty 

Blue  Warrior 

Double  Neptune 

Helen  Wilson 

Amazon  Blue  Eyes 

Sailor  Girl 

Red  Bi-Color 

Amazon  Purple  Prince 

Lavendar  Girl  Hybrid 

Neptune 

Blue  Chard 

NEWEST  VARIETIES 

—  ALL  DOUBLE  FLOWERING  — ^  $1.25  each 

Azure  Beauty 

Neptune 

Velvet  Bouquet 

Dark  Beauty 

Navy  Bouquet 

Ruffles  Bouquet 

Sailor’s  Delight 

Ruby  Bouquet 

Double  Orchid 

Marine  Bouquet 

